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Pullman and Fast 
Restaurant Car 
Trains daily from 
King’s Cross 
Station, London. 
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The Rt. Hon. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 


(Chancellor of the Exchequer) 


says (list June, 1932): 


“I think the improvement is quite remarkable. 
I have tried more than one foreign spa, but 
HARROGATE does best for me. 


with the treatment here.” 


I am delighted 
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Illustrated Bro. 
chure No. 18 from 
F.- Jao. 
The Royal Baths, 
Harrogate, or from 
any L.N.E.R, 
Agency. 
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“ The eal Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
P as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Folicy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. 
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ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND stipent—Tut Most Hon. THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MAROUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 








Medical Superintendent: Danie F. Rameavt, M.A, M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one, of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical Baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 

-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patholcgical research. 


MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park o 0 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, pak courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 


WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES @ 
‘ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 

Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in the 
various Homes and Training Ship ‘‘ Arethusa.”’ 





Subseriptions and Donations show a heavy falling off, 
Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 

















WHAT AN APPALLING POSSIBILITY ! 


7,000 
DISAPPOINTED CHILDREN 


No, it must not happen; and will not, if all who 

read this will help to give an ailing L ondon Child 

a fortnight’s summer holiday in the country. 

This only costs £1. We cannot let these children 

down. Please send your donation to-day to 
The Earl of Arran, 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


(Room 5), 17 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

















SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREST, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 


also at Birmingh Manch » Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 




















BE THE. Ww EATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 

shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 

fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 

seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 
WILL YOU HELPP 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, Bart., 





President: 


G.C. B. 9 Cte. 
Bankers: Secretary: 
Williams Deacon’ s Bank, Ltd. G. EF. Maupr, Esq. 





CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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OY. OF 
SUNSHINE 


N 12 months, nearly 9,000 


weeks of sunshine were enjoyed 
by poor mothers and children at 
the Church Army Fresh Air 


Homes. 


Good, wholesome food, bright 
sunlit rooms, plenty of fresh air 
and sunshine. . . . 





To these needy ones, many of 
whom can only afford the bare 


necessities of lite, a BREAK such 


as this is a wonderful joy. 


Will you help the Church Army to 

bring happiness into the lives of those 

whose lot is hardship and want >? 
three 


will give provides a 

children and be Sm other 

their mother and baby 
two weeks’ holiday. with one week's respite. 


Cheques. crossed “ Barclays a/c Church Army,” 


payable to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 55, Bryanston 
s Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 












The National 


SirArthurSalter 


SicNorman Angell 


IN THIS ISSUE OF THE 


News Leller 


ine National Labour Fortnightly 


ON SALE TO-DAY 


From Railway Bookstalls 
and from 





24d. Post Free 
THE PUBLISHER, 35 PARLIAMENT ST., LONDON. S.W. 1. 
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...a Midnight Mystery 


It is cold and damp. The few street 
lamps merely accentuate the darkness. Ail 
is quiet. What is thet? In the distance 
can be heard the sharp tap, tap, tap of 
hurrying feet. The sound quickly comes 
nearer, until it is seen to be caused by a 
man hastening, as if on an urgent mission. 

Perhaps he is a King’s Messenger 
carrying important dispatches, or an 
envoy from some foreign power, on his 
way to avert a threatened crisis. 

As the man passes, we notice that 
he seems to be heading towards a green 
light. We turn and foliow, to discover 
his destination. A look of relief passes 
over his face as he enters the doorway in 
which the light glimmers. He disappears 
into the interior. When he emerges the 
worried look has left his face. He is 
happy and contented, and in his hand 
he srasps a purple and gold carton. 

if we asked him he would tell us that 
he had arr ved home late, and found he 
had run out of Parke-Davis Shaving Cream; 
and, being fastidious about shavirg, had 
determined at any price to purchase a 
tube before morning. 

If you have us2d Parke-Davis Shaving Cream you will 
appreciate our friend's keeness. If you have not, send 
for a sample and experience for yourself the pleasure 
of 7 wonderful shaves, free. ‘arge tubes 1/3 from 
al! chemists. 

Euthymol, (Dept.113a),50 Beak Street, London Wi 











































Faster 
to the 

Glorious _ 
Firth 





Glasgow men will tell you it’s worth while living in Glasgew if it’s only 
for the sake of being near the Firth of Clyde. Threading their way through 
the lochs go the best passenger steamers in the world, whose daily excursions 
(never out of smooth water and cheap beyond all imagining) carry off half 
the population of the resorts every day. Yachtsmen know where beauty 
is and where smooth-water sailing is, and have chosen the Clyde as their home. 
With accelerated services to Glasgow (20-25 minutes from most places) a 
holiday on the Firth of Clyde is still more easy to come by, and with 
Holiday Return Tickets the fares are surprisingly low. Try the Firth of 
Clyde for a holiday. 


Obtain a copy of L M S Scottish Holiday Resorts and Apartments Guide—post free 3d., 
from LMS Stations, Offices and Bookstalls. 


HOLIDAY TICKETS. This year Holiday Return Tickets offering 
very generous concessions will again be issued. Get a copy of 
“I MS Cheap Fares” and Illustrated Folder (free) 
at any LM S Station, Town Office or Agency. 


Tourist Tickets ——- May to October. Cheap 
Week-End Tickets throughout the Year. 





LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
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The Colonial 


and Continental 
Church Society . 


by grants in aid and by the supply of 
workers 


Assists Our Own 
People Overseas 


in pioneer areas in their efforts to establish 
services 


It needs £50,000 a year 
for current work 








Depreciation in the value of the £ abroad 
means increased cost of existing work. 
The present crisis is a call for increased help 
in the task of building the Empire on a 
spiritual basis. 


Your gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 
The Secretary, 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Strcet, London, E.C.4 | 























IN A WORD, THE AGA COOKER IS 


MODERN 


economical... labour-saving vee Gffictent 


By Sel —~e 

OW much does your cooking cost @ " 

you in fuel-every quarter ? Com- 
pare that with the Aga figure—which 
is constant—of less than 20/-. Work 
out how much you will save every year. & 
For you will. The Aga Cooker is sof 
built that, burning day and night all 
the year round, it cannot consume more 
than 25 ewt. of coke or anthracite every HN 
12 months, no matter whether it cooks 
for large or small households. 

























Pesides, the Aga does away with kitchen | 
drudgery. It is clean and cool to live 
with. You need refill it only once and 
riddle it only twice every 24 hours for 
it always to be ready to cook on—even 
first thing in the morning. 


The most conservative cooks say they've § 
never cooked so well, so easily or so 
comfortably as on the Aga. 











FUEL FOR THE KN 
SQ GG 


The Aga Cooker (insulated 
throughout with Bell’s Asbestos) 
can be installed on Deferred 
Payments System for an initial 


COOKER | vc 
Write for the Aga Booklet to 
ste ett eee 
COSTS LESS THAN Bestobell Works, Slough 
(’Phone Stones, 900), , 
£1 PER QUARTER 157, Queen Victoria St, B.C-h 


(’Phone Central 6281). 




















THE AGA COOKER IS BRITISH MADE 
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Musings of a Mineral Water | 
Manufacturer, 





No. 152. 


AN OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


Mr. H. G. Wells’ Outline of History is a really 
remarkable piece of work. We find it most, fascinat- 
ing in detail, but somewhat irritating as a whole, 
The whole history is based on the, to us, somewhat 
doubtful assumption that there once was a primitive 
man, and that we have been progressing from this 
primitiveness to our present, well, sophistication, 
The idea of the primitive half-man half-animal seems 
to grow less tenable every day. No one would main- 
tain that there has been any intellectual or artistic 
progress since the Greeks, and as regards morals, the 
prophets in Israel seem to be bringing much the 
same charges against their contemporary society as 
John Ruskin and Mr. Bernard Shaw have done in 
recent years. Greek civilization is traced back to 
Minoan, and this, in turn, to Egyptian, and so on, 
and it is not impossible that man was created man 
and had his ups and downs in prehistoric times as 
he has to-day. The savage, as Dean Inge says, is 
not some creature in a far-off age or far-off land, but 
our next-door neighbour. And the fall of man is to 
our benighted mind even easier to believe than his 
rise. Especially as the lights of the world have 
invariably followed a course which, far from guaran- 
teeing their survival, too often ended in their violent 
death. Traces of ancient civilization, where they do 
survive, are found in lands dry enough to preserve 
some remains. But how about civilizations which 
may have risen to great heights in damper climates— 
there is little in our present civilization that would 
leave traces in twenty thousand years. Stone spear- 
heads may remain almost indefinitely, but more 
delicate work perishes, and civilization is at best a 
fragile work of art. An investigator some thousands 
of years hence might unearth the skull of a Red 
Indian and that of a hundred per cent. American, 
and might conclude that the Indian had “ evolved ” 
into a high-pressure salesman, whereas the latter 
came originally from elsewhere and pushed out the 
Redskin. Thé record of the rocks may prove that 
B lived after A, but not that A “ evolved ” into B. 
The life of mankind is probably much like our own 
little lives, full of ups and downs, and rounded with 
a sleep. 

Our present discontents are largely due to our 
chasing the will-o’-the-wisp of ‘ progress,” instead 
of taking the world, and ourselves, as we take our 
wives and they take us, for better or worse. Throw 
Physics to the dogs—read Shakespeare and keep sane, 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS of confidence and normality in international relations. 
ee ee Pace That is the lead the world requires. There should 
or Ss t . ee ee oe 2 © y 
aa oni ten World (Sir Aatiinn Gateens. tho ie a follow that announcement an offer to remit the War 
The Indian Voter (The Marquess of Dufferin) = 822 debt of any country that similarly relinquishes repara- 
od ee the World (A. E. Zi immern) one tions from Germany. There could be no better prepara- 
The Film in National Life (Professor J. L. Myres) . 825 tion than that for negotiations with the United States 
oi mpage va git A A. G. Strong) . . .- a regarding debts, based, of course, on full acknowledge- 
e 1ar cC ee oe v4 4 ’ . *. . . 4 

ie The Beecham- Wagner Petced (Basil Maine) g2g ment of the debtor’s juridical obligation to pay. 

Civema: “*M”’ (Apemantus) , a4 +. > 829 * * * * 

(oRRESPONDENCE: A Letter from Oxford +s AS ««, 829 Pines , 

CountTRY Lire (Sir W. Beach Thomas) .. ee ae -- 830 M. Herriot’s Debut ‘ ; 

LeTTeRs TO THE EDITor : M. Edouard Herriot’s declaration of policy on 
Gravitation ?—Or What ? (F. W. Bain) .. vs +» 831 Tuesday is encouraging. So is the majority, 384 to 
Japan and Manchuria (F. E. Wilkinson) .. Re os) Sa iz i “hg si si : Sigs dig 
Penal Reform (Cicely M. Craven)... iy .. 932 115, aeecorded him. So is the fact that he found 
The United States and the Debts (Lord Tavistock) -- 832 himself rather definitely at variance with M. Tardieu, 

Porrry : The Flight (Yvonne french)...» «+ 832 for the prospect of complete continuity in France's 

“Spectator” COMPETITIONS .. a ar ee . . . 

* eal foreign policy would not be hopeful. In what he said 
God Save the Queen ! (E. F. Beason) a 834 about home politics the new Prime Minister went some 
ies (ae aetcke Ede Food} «. “ = way towards conciliating the Socialists—with whom a 
Mr, Dreiser Goes Home (V. 8. Pritchett) 835 considerable section of his own following would still like 
The Decameron (Seén O’Faoldin) . -+ 837 to strike a definite alliance—and the foreign policy he 
The Unsentimental Journey (Graham Greene) a as ee : Ps onder 
Schopenhauer Again (F. W. Bain) .. bi ie ** 939 outlined was such as they could have no difficulty in 
The Rise of Mammals (8. Zuckerman) + we -» 839 supporting. With Lausanne and the critical phase at 

Fiction (L. A. G. Strong) 2 ne aS of Cec oie -- 842 Geneva immediately impending, the two vital questions 

Txt MopERN Home: “... and Usual Offices” (G. M. : ‘ - 

Boumphrey) he, fie LY | g44 are reparations and disarmament. As_ regards the 

Fivance : Lausanne—and After.—II. (Arthur W. Kiddy).. 846 former M. Herriot insisted with perfect justice that 








EpIrORIAL AND TUBLISHING OFrFIces: 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1.—A Subscription to the SPECTATOR costs Thirty Shillings per 
annum, including postage, to any part of the world. The Srecrator 
is registered as a Newspaper. The Postage on this issue is: Inland 
ld., Foreign 1d., Canada ld. Contributions will not be returned 
if unaccompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. Telephone: 
Museum 1721 (5 lines), 


News of the Week 


fFXHE Lausanne Conference will open on Thursday 

with the omens more favourable than at 
time seemed likely. There is quite rightly no serious 
talk of postponing it on account of the German crisis. 
The change from Dr. Brining to Herr von Papen may 
have many effects, but so far as Lausanne is cone erned 
the only difference is likely to be one of inflection and 








one 


emphasis. Dr. Briining might have refrained from 
saving Germany would never pay, and his successor 


may not, but if the Conference is wisely handled the 
occasion for such a declaration will be avoided. Though 
at some future time Germany may be in a position to 
pay something, and though in theory it is just that 
she should, the world can no longer afford the conse- 
quences of a prolongation of the reparation controversy. 
Both this country and France will gain far more by a 
complete cancellation of reparations now than by any 
deferred payment that might be harvested after a 
further prolonged moratorium. If Mr. MacDonald goes 
to Lausanne to announce that while Germany’s juridical 
obligation to pay stands unimpaired Germany’s inability 
to pay is recognized, and that Great Britain at any rate 
intends to accept no further reparation payments, he 
will have taken the first step towards the restoration 


Germany cannot simply disavow her obligations, but he 
declared himself ready to discuss any proposal or take 
‘alculated to promote stability in the 
matter of armaments he insisted, as 
conventionally must, on F 
eternal demand for shwomnietde but in substance endorsed 
M. Paul-Boncour’s recent contention that sufficient 
security existed already to warrant France in accepting 
some further reduction of armaments. M. Paul-Boncour, 
it is worth noting, has since been made Minister for 
War. Having regard to the exigencies of the political 
situation at home M. Herriot could hardly have said 
That he said so much in spite of 
matter for considerable 


initiative 
world. In the 
every Frenchman 


any 


rance’s 


more than he did. 
recent events in Germany is 
satisfaction. 
* * * 

Germany’s New Rulers 

Germany is still in a state of some bewilderment. The 
Reichstag has been dissolved and new elections are to 
take place on July 31st, which means that for the next six 
weeks or so the von Papen Government will do what it 
chooses. It is likely, as a matter of fact, to do that for 
much longer than six weeks, for Herr von Papen has 
clearly no present intention of being trammelled by a 
hostile Reichstag, and if the new Chamber does manifest 
hostility President Hindenburg will no doubt agree to 
dissolve it, like its predecessor. A set conflict with the 
Prussian Government (which the Socialist Ministers are 
still carrying on, though the Prime Minister, Dr. Braun, is 
reported to have left Berlin on an indefinite holiday) is in 
prospect, and the rumour that a Reich Commissioner may 
be put in to administer Prussia has served to increase the 
alarm felt by the Bavarian and other governments which 
have little use for either von Papen or Hitler. The imme- 
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diate future of Germany may be determined largely by the 
relations established between the Chancellor and the Nazi 
leader, which no doubt means in reality between General 
von Schleicher and the Nazi leader. But there will not 
be much clear light cast on that before the elections. 
Meanwhile at Lausanne and Geneva the new government’s 
representatives are likely to say very much what Dr. 
Briining would have said. 
* ** * * 

The Irish Situation 

The visit of Lord Hailsham and Mr. J. H. Thomas 
to Dublin, the return visit of Mr. de Valera to London, 
and the rejection by the Irish Senate of the effective 
clauses of the Bill abolishing the Oath, have transformed 
the whole situation as between the two countries. There 
is obviously everything to be said for establishing personal 
contacts, and if it meant stretching a point for the British 
Ministers to pack up and set off for Dublin, the point was 
worth stretching and the initial results have to all appear- 
ance been good. 
Mr. de Valera genuinely believes his action can be 
squared with the 1921 Treaty, while the British Cabinet 
and practically everyone else in this country believe it 
cannot, the right course is manifestly to seek some 
impartial adjudication. If, on the other hand, the Irish 
Government’s position is that it intends to abolish the 
Oath whether that means breaking the Treaty or not, 
then there is nothing for it but to throw on the Govern- 
nent the full responsibility, ‘hell politichl ain econtnnic; 
for its decision. There are already clear manifestations 
of the disquiet that possibility is creating in business 
circles in Ireland. Meanwhile the delay imposed by the 
Senate on the consummation of Mr. de Valera’s plans 
may be a very valuable element in the situation. The 
Irish President’s views of to-day and the considered 
views of Ireland to-morrow, or in six months’ time, may 
be very different things. But Mr. de Valera will find it 
necessary to take a final decision at Ottawa if he does 
not take it sooner. 

* * * 

Employment and Tariffs 

Mr. Hore-Belisha mentioned in the House of 
Commons last week that 123 foreign firms had 
opened factories in this country since the general 
imposition of tariffs, but the statement lost a good deal 
of its colour when he added that the new workers likely 
to be employed would amount to no more than 8,000, 
and it loses a good deal more still when measured by 
the announcement that the unemployment figures have 
gone up in the last month by 89,000, to a grand total 
of 2,741,306. There is, of course, no justification for 
ascribing this increase to the adoption of a protective 
system. We are suffering with the world, and for the 
disorganization of the world, though it is true, no doubt, 
that the root cause of the evil is the complete dislocation 
of international trade by such expedients as_ tariffs, 
quotas, exchange restrictions and the rest, and that our 
own adoption of tariffs has added its little to the 
process. But in the face of the employment figures the 
high protectionists may well invoke oblivion for their 
pledges and promises. Their tariffs were to dissipate 
the unemployment Free Trade had created. The fact is 
that world conditions are too much for any national 
system. What is happening to British commerce would 
happen under either Protection or Free Trade. But 
that does not alter the fact that low-tariff, or no-tariff, 
relations with other countries are far better than high- 
tariff, and it would be disastrous, as Sir Arthur Salter 
points out on another page, if arrangements made at 
Ottawa limited this country’s freedom to contract such 
relations wherever it could. 


The situation still needs clarifying. If 


a, 

The Cabinet and Disarmament 

Sir Herbert Samuel, speaking at Oxford last week, 
made a statement which, if it means what it appears to 
mean, has attracted too little attention. He was in fay our, 
he said, of the simultaneous and universal abolition by 
international agreement of all battleships, submarines and 
military aircraft. Now Sir Herbert Samuel is a Cabinet 
Minder, and though Ministers have agreed to differ on 
the one question of tariffs, Sir Herbert himself has alw ays 
defended his retention of office on the ground that on 
other matters, notably India and disarmament, he is in 
full agreement with his Conservative colleagues. In 
the light of that the Home Secretary’s Oxford speech, 
coupled with Sir Austen Chamberlain’s signature of a 
letter in The Times calling for the abolition of capital 
ships, submarines, tanks and all the other weapons 
forbidden to Germany under the Treaty of Versailles, 
would seem (though Sir Austen, of course, is no longer a 
Minister) to suggest some change in the Government’s 
disarmament policy as so far disclosed. It is very much 
to be hoped so, for the futile discussions of the experts 
at Geneva for the past six weeks have made it crystal 
clear that the only proposal capable of yielding 
positive results is the application in the broadest sense 
of the principle of qualitative disarmament approved by 
the Disarmament Conference at Sir John Simon’s instance 
in April. The way to apply it is to abolish for all States 
the weapons forbidden to Germany at Versailles. 

** * * * 

A Crucial Tariff Experiment 

The Import Duties Advisory Committee, in appointing 
a committee to prepare schemes for reorganizing the iron 
and steel industry, has taken the Government at its word. 
We have been repeatedly assured that the new tariff is 
to promote efficiency and not to protect and bolster up 
obsolete methods. The Committee, while continuing the 
temporary duty of 334 per cent. on iron and steel, has now 
virtually promised the industry permanent protection if 
it will put its house in order and supply British users of 
iron and steel “‘ at a price and quality that will enable 
them, in turn, to sell their products in the markets of the 
world.” Tariff Reformers have often declared that this 
is possible, while Free Traders have gravely doubted it. 
We are now to have the experiment made and the outcome 
will be watched with interest. At present, it must be 
confessed, expert opinion is by no means so. hopeful as it 
used to be about the lessening of costs of production by 
amalgamating separate works into a big combine, apart 
from the unemployment that usually follows. But our 
iron and steel industry is in such a desperate condition 
that it can hardhy fail to benefit in some measure by the 
proposed reorganization. 

x * * * 

The Franchise in India 

The reception given to the report of Lord Lothian’s 
Franchise Committee in India is on the whole satisfactory, 
and the fact that in different quarters the committee is 
criticized both for going too far and for not going far 
enough is in its favour. It has, in fact, gone a long way. 
The roll of electors for the Federal Legislature is to be 
increased more than sevenfold, from 1,142,000 to 
8,440,000, and that for the Provincial Legislatures five- 
folc, from 7,108,000 to 36,000,000, which means about 
14 per cent. of the population. In addition some 6,600,000 
women are to be enfranchised, as against 315,000 at 
present. When it is remembered. what. the standard of 


literacy in India is (14 per cent. for males and 2 per cent. 
for females), the enfranchisement of 14 per cent. of the 
population will be recognized as a reasonably liberal 
proposition. 


To make possible some reduction of the vast 
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jize of the electorates for the Federal Legislature, and also 
to allow for a reservation of seats for certain classes, it is 
roposed that that body shall contain 300 British Indian 
members instead of 200. That will make the whole body 
(including the representatives of the States) large but not 
unmanageable. It is a tribute to Lord Lothian that the 
Committee’s Report has been signed unanimously, apart 
from a dissenting minute by three out of the ten Indian 
members. It does not, of course, touch the communal 
question, which the British Government is now pledged 
to settle. The Government’s ruling is unfortunately by no 


means imminent. 
* * * 


The Chicago Conventions 

The Republicans will assemble in Chicago for their 
nominating convention a few days hence, to be followed by 
the Democrats at the end of June. It is taken for granted 
that Mr. Hoover will be the choice of his party by accla- 
mation. So unchangeable is the practice of renominating 
the President at the close of his first term that, despite 
all that has occurred since 1929, the Republican managers 
have at no time given thought to an alternative candidate. 
The Democrats, on the contrary, are in a desperate quan- 
dary. Their most picturesque and forceful man, ex- 
Governor Smith of New York, will not be nominated 
again ; the Democrats of the South and West are resolved 
that a Tammany leader whose presence in the contest 
means the fiercest of religious issues cannot run. Mr. 
Franklin Roosevelt will have by far the largest force of 
delegates in the Democratic convention. He is Governor 
of New York State; he has a good public record, and a 
very powerful name. But “ Al” Smith and the main 
body of his adherents are against the Governor, and the 
party rule which makes necessary a two-thirds majority 
may be his undoing. In that event the nomination of a 
less prominent politician is assured. It is universally 
recognized that the Democrats have a greater chance of 
winning the Presidency this year than at any time in the 
past half-century, but their internal dissensions may 


destroy it. 
* * * * 


The March of the Veterans 

The march of the War Bonus Veterans on Washington 
is one of the numberless disquieting symptoms of the 
moment. They are_called War Bonus Veterans because 
they are veterans who want a war bonus. A Bill to give 
them that, involving a total expenditure of 2,400,000,000 
dollars, is before Congress, and one of the objects of the 
veterans is to lobby Congressmen in its favour. So far 
apparently only some 8,000 or so have reached the 
capital, getting there mainly by commandeering places 
in freight trains and preventing the trains from running 
till they got them. Thousands more are on the way, each 
State they traverse facilitating their journey in order to 
get them out of its territory as soon as possible. The 
District of Columbia, unfortunately, cannot do that. At 
Washington they are and at Washington they will stay 
till Congress does what they want. Meanwhile they have 
somehow to be lodged and fed, and serious questions of 
public order may arise, though so far discipline has been 
good. If the Bonus Bill is passed all the recent economy 
effort will go for nothing. If it is not, or if the President 
vetoes it, there will be the veterans to reckon with. And 
the veterans still have a large hold on public sympathy. 

* * * * 

A Blow for Prohibition 

The transference of Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, Junior’s, 
weighty support from the Drys to the Wets in America 
would be a minor sensation in days when _ the 
appetite for sensations was less cloyed. Even as things 
are it is a most notable event for Mr. Rockefeller’s 


influence was among the most important of the factors 
which lined up business men behind the Prohibition 
movement in the first instance. But Mr. Rockefeller has 
become convinced, like so many Americans, that prohi- 
bition has made for more drinking and worse drinking, and 
more lawlessness, and he has acted on his convictions. The 
Democrats are certain to put a Wet plank in their platform, 
and it will be singularly difficult now for the Republicans 
to avoid doing the same. We may soon see the two 
parties competing as to which can make America wettest. 
If any question ought to be taken out of party politics it 
is this. The simple repeal of the XVIIIth amendment 
would leave each State free once more to make its own 


decisions about alcohol. 
* * * x 


An Anglican Lay Ministry 

It has often been suggested of late years that the 
hard-worked and ill-paid incumbents of poor urban 
parishes might be assisted by lay ministers with fullex 
powers than the lay reader possesses. But resolutions in 
favour of such a proposal found little support in the 
Upper House of Convocation last week. The Bishop of 
Birmingham was prepared to allow a lay reader to 
administer the Holy Communion, but most of his col- 
leagues could not agree even to the ordination of elderly 
men who had retired from their ordinary avocations, 
The Archbishop of Canterbury urged that, if such lay 
ministers were appointed, they must be fairly numerous 
because they are needed in many parishes; and the 
creation of a new and large class of ministers would, 
he thought, be attended with danger. The Archbishop 
was, of course, thinking of the difficulty of selection, 
But young men who take Holy Orders in the normal way 
sometimes prove to have mistaken their vocation, whereas 
the elderly men who might become lay ministers could 
be judged with some accuracy on their life’s records. 
Unless the supply of candidates for Orders increases, 
the proposal will surely be revived. 

* bad * 

Peace in Malta 

So Lord Strickland has been to Canossa. There is 
something almost mediaeval about the language in which 
a Prime Minister of Malta “ humbly and unreservedly 
asks pardon” for clashing with the Church and her 
authority, as result of which “the Holy Father, being 
always ready to welcome strayed children who show they 
are sincerely penitent, has accepted the apology of Lord 
Strickland.” The pastoral letter of the Bishops of Malta 
and Gozo, urging electors not to vote for Lord Strickland 
under pain of mortal sin, is consequently withdrawn, and 
elections in a British colony will be permitted to proceed 
normally. It has not been a satisfactory episode at any 
point, nor does Lord Strickland come with distinction 


out of it. 
* A OK 1 


Lord Brentford 

Lord Brentford’s death awakens regret as that of many 
greater men would not. For Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
was not in any sense great. He was a man of deep 
convictions and narrow views, and apt to let his judgement 
be swayed by his emotions. The raid on Arcos which he 
engineered in 1927 was a particularly stupid piece of work, 
which definitely worsened international relations. In 
his fight against the revised Prayer-Book, on the other 
hand, he showed at his best. As a man he was thoroughly 
likeable, enjoving life, enjoying office, endeared to the 
public by cartoonists, winning the reputation of a success- 
ful politician, if not of a statesman—in a word, essentially 
Jix. Almost the last article he wrote, if not actually the 
last, appeared in the Spectator last month, under the title, 
** The Toll of the Roads,” 
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Prisons Without Walls 


XOO little attention has so far been paid to the report 

- of the Departmental Committee on Persistent Offen- 
ders issued a week ago, for what is recommended in it is 
the beginning of a mild revolution in our treatment 
of crime. We have no reason for any complacency 
about our prison system as it exists to-day. Whether it 
compares favourably with the systems of other countries, 
as in many respects it does, is beside the point. What 
matters is whether it compares favourably with the system 
as it might be, and on that the Departmental Committee’s 
report is uncompromising. In language of studied 
restraint it describes the present method of dealing with 
persistent offenders simply as “ unsatisfactory,” but the 
whole trend of the report goes to confirm what 
was generally known already, that the effect of 
prison life in most cases is not merely not remedial 
and reformative but actually bad, in that it dulls a 
prisoner’s faculties, and so far from preparing him for 
rormal employment on discharge definitely disables him 
for it. Hence the altogether sound and constructive 
demand for treatment that shall be primarily remedial 
rather than primarily punitive and based on a considera- 
tion of the offender more than of the offence. As a practical 
measure the Committee proposes a system of detention 
of from two to four years for offenders who are not 


confirmed criminals, and prolonged detention of anything | 


from five to ten years (subject to an earlier release on 
licence) for habitual offenders who have already served 
three or more terms of imprisonment. The short-term 
detention, which is much the more important of the two, 
would mean the extension to persons over twenty-one 
of the Borstal treatment available at present only for 
prisoners under that age. 

The purpose of the prison system of this country is 
two-fold, to punish the wrongdoer and to protect the public, 
both by deterring the wrongdoer from repeating his offence 
and by robbing him, for a period at any rate, of the means 
of repeating it if he has the inclination. What it 
does not, in most cases, eliminate is the inclination. 
That is its real condemnation. The system is in most 
respects humane, and many wise ameliorations have been 
introduced in recent years. But by the nature of things 
prison life must be demoralising. Idleness for active men 
is demoralising always, and though prisoners are not idle 
they are employed almost wholly on unsuitable and 
unsatisfying work, calculated to diminish in the individual 
both the capacity and the desire to do better work 
when he returns to ordinary life. Normal prison 
employment, apart from the maintenance and repair of 
the prison buildings themselves, rarely ranges beyond 
the making and repair of mail-bags, the making of brushes 
and mats for Government offices or the weaving of cloth 
on obsolete handlooms, all calculated to deaden a compet- 
ent.man’s faculties rather than develop them. 

Criminals, of course, cannot be reduced to a single 
type, and scientists may argue indefinitely about the 
parts that heredity and environment respectively play in 
their evolution. Some quite obviously have become 
criminals in defiance of heredity and environment alike, 
and to exculpate the criminal by declaring that he is 
simply what society has made him is to subordinate 
plain facts to a dogma. Society has much to answer for, 
and many prisoners have been more sinned against than 
sinning, but there is a substantial residue of whom 
nothing can be said but that a life of crime has appealed 
to them for one reason or another, and they have fallen 
into it. 
treatment accorded them must differ. 


As their histories and their motives differ so the 
A small minority 


ought to be kept under prolonged custody as a protection 
to society. That is clearly true of men convicted re- 
peatedly for sexual offences, where the presumption jg 
that they will commit them again unless deprived of the 
opportunity. Other apparently incorrigible offenders, 
(a man of eighty-three was given six months last Tuesday 
after a life of crime) may fitly be subjected for a pro- 
longed period to a form of detention whieh while it jg 
less distasteful than prison is certainly not liberty. 

The reforms proposed will need legislation, and the 
legislation ought to be forthcoming, in spite of the pressure 
on the time of Parliament. No great financial outlay 
is required, though it, no doubt, costs more to train 
a man for an ordinary trade for which there is reason 
to believe him fitted than simply to set him sewing 
mail-bags for eight or ten hours a day. Prison, already, 
for youths under twenty-one is something very different 
from the gaol life of literature, or even of the 
popular conception. In Nottinghamshire to-day, for 
example, convicted prisoners are, under the Borstal 
system, living in huts, lightly guarded, while they are 
building the prison that is subsequently to house them 
and their successors. The proposal is that this principle 
be extended to prisoners of over twenty-one, particularly 
to those between that age and thirty. Experienced 
officials in the Departmental Committee do not. shrink 
at all from the idea of prisons without walls, whether in 
the form of camps under canvas, or of movable huts, 
which might be transported from place to place, where 
some appropriate piece of work offered itself. Agricul 
tural work is contemplated for men with any experience 
of, or aptitude for, it. The knowledge that attempts to 
escape would mean transfer to the old-type prison, with 
its locked doors and barred windows, would. sufficiently 
discourage such attempts. 

A good deal of this, of course, is of the nature of the 
experimental, and it is an experiment that should be 
made gradually, but with the fixed intention of carrying 
it further if the results justify such extension. The prison 
accommodation of the country is in excess of the need, 
and it would be easy in the first instance to set 
aside one or two suitable establishments for detention 
prisoners. In those centres, in addition to the definite 
training by which the State would add to a convicted 
man’s potential value instead of diminishing it, there 
would be a communal life unknown to the ordinary penal 
establishment, including meals in common, organized 
recreation, and an extensive application of the system of 
lectures and visifs which is beginning to be introduced 
into ordinary prisons to-day. Certain objections no 
doubt present themselves. Prison life might be made 
too easy, but deprivation of liberty is a pretty severe 
punishment in itself. And the difficulty of the com- 
petition of prison labour (very small in volume relatively) 
could easily be got over in consultation with the trade 
unions. 

Altogether, the new proposals are a hopeful sign. Even 
when legislation to give effect to them has been passed, 
as it should be, there is likely to be no very rapid move- 
ment in the new direction. Only limited detention 
accommodation will be available, for some time at any 
rate, and in any case the Courts concerned (of Assize and 
Quarter Sessions) are likely to take up the new idea slowly. 
The old system and the new will therefore be in operation 
side by side and their respective merits can be adequately 
studied. Ultimately a detention-sentence may be made 
mandatory on the Court instead of optional, but as yet 
that is far ahead. 
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Ottawa and the World 


By Sir Artuur SALTER. 


N last week’s Spectator Mr. H. V. Hodson gave an 
interesting review of the issues at Ottawa. He 
rightly pointed out that several questions may be usefully 
discussed outside the sphere of tariff negotiations, such 
as currency and credit, emigration, permanent economic 
organizations, &e. He might perhaps have added the 
debt question in relation to prices, which is at the root 
of some of the chief difficulties of the Dominions. The 
foreign debt burden of countries exporting such com- 
modities as wheat and wool has in many eases more than 
doubled since the debts were contracted ; that is, it takes 
more than twice as much wheat or wool to satisfy the 
obligations as was originally contemplated. The increase 
of burden is a fundamental problem of all debtor countries. 
It must be tackled; and a useful start, and a valuable 
precedent, might be given by Ottawa. 

But the question of Impcrial Preference will occupy 
the centre of the stage. It is in this ‘sphere that the 
greatest efforts will be concentrated, and in this that the 
chief danger may arise. It is worth considering just 
what this danger is. 

The great need of our period is not to canalize, but to 
increase, the volume of trade. Truc, canalization or 
reciprocal agreements may under certain 
increase the total volume, but they may have the opposite 
effect. The real criterion of the suecess of Ottawa, as of 
every other Conference of this period, is whether it results 
in the total volume of trade, not merely one section of it, 
being greater than it would otherwise have been. The 
essential thing, therefore, at Ottawa is that the partici- 
pants should have constantly in mind the secondary con- 
sequences of all proposals as well as their immediate 
effects. 

The hopes of the British public of results from Ottawa 
should be based more than they are at present on a 
cool judgement of the actual situation. There are many 
illusions in this country as to the basis upen which 
negotiations for new reciprocal preferences must proceed. 
Many people, misled by the phrase “* Empire ree Trade,” 
and ignorant of the industrial developments of this 
century in the Dorfiinions, still seem to think that free, or 
almost free, entry of British manufactures can be obtained 
in return for a tariff here against foreign food and raw 
materials. ‘This is a complete illusion. Both Canada and 
Australia have developed extensive industrialist systenis 
on the basis of high protection against our manufacturers 
as well as those of other countries, and have not the least 
intention of allowing us effective competition with the 
home industries so established. Within a very limited 
sphere some agreement as to division of function may be 
possible, the Dominions undertaking not to foster certain 
new, highly specialized manufactures. But that is all. 
In general, their conception of an Imperial preference is a 
preference as against such forcign manufactures as enter, 


conditions 


and allows no such freedom of entry as will seriously 
affect their own industries. 

There is another more recent divergence of view which 
is likely to result in serious disillusionment. The basis 
upon which we shall wish to begin our negotiations is that 
we now have a tariff from which we have provisionally 
exempted the Dominions. What new concessions will 
they give in order that this provisional exemption may be 
continued ? There are indieations that the Dominions 
will wish to negotiate from a very different starting-point ; 
viz., the present sfatus quo, consisting of the preferences 
and exemptions now operative on each side. What new 
reciprocal advantages, they will ask, can we now offer 


each other? This is a very serious difference of outlook. 
which may well lead to a deadlock. 

It is quite likely, therefore, that there will be a stage 
at which it will seem that the Conference must end in 
failure. At that moment the negotiators will reflect 
very seriously on the disastrous effects, both upon Imperial 
relations and upon their reputations, of an open and 
apparent breakdown. There will be the strongest induce- 
ments to agree upon something that can at least be repre- 
sented as a success. This is a moment which occurs in 
many conferences. It is the moment of greatest oppor- 
tunity and of greatest danger. In this case the danger 
is great because of the extent to which public hopes have 
been concentrated on Ottawa. Our representatives will 
feel that they must conclude something. 

The outcome may well be, as the combined result of 
these difficulties and this pressure, that an agreement will 
be concluded which may be very limited, for good or ill, as 
regards the volume and value of trade between ourselves 
and the Dominions, but that in the environment of Ottawa 
it may take a form which would have fatal consequences 
to our subsequent negotiations with foreign countries. 
If the Ottawa agreement, whatever it is, is based upon an 
understanding, or an engagement, that we shall maintain 
high tariffs against foreign countries, we shall have completely 
lost our bargaining power. 

Let us consider what this means. 
normally based much more upon foreign than on Dominion 
markets. No conceivable arrangement with the 
Dominions can enable us to afford the loss of our European 
and South American markets, or to suffer a permanent 
restriction of our trade with them to its present dimen- 
But if we have and 


Our export trade is 


sions under existing impediments. 
use the power to bargain, our own great market now gives 
us a very advantageous negotiating position. In many 
cases, e.g., with the Argentine and Scandinavia, this is 
the greater because our trade relations are both close and 
essentially complementary. In other cases (as the 
Economist has recently urged forcibly) there are indications 
that some European countries which have hitherto 
opposed high tariffs against our goods would be prepared 
to agree to something approaching reciprocal free trade, 
or at least a limitation of tariffs to a low maximum which 
would make them substantially revenue tariffs only. 
For many years we have been unable to utilize the 
potential strength of our own great market to secure a 
reduction of other countries’ tariffs, because they felt 
assured that whatever they did they would have free 
entry into the United Kingdom. It would be a tragedy 
if, at the very moment when this handicap involved by 
our old free trade policy (however great the other advan- 
tages of this policy) is removed, at the very moment when 
foreign countries may be for the first time ready to have 
their tariffs bargained down, we should ourselves create a 
new and equally fatal handicap to negotiation. Apart 
from the “ balance of trade” argument, which lost its 
original force when we went off gold, the argument which 
was most potent in persuading the electorate to authorize 
the imposition of tariffs was that it would give a bargain- 
ing weapon. But it is too often forgotten that in order 
to bargain you need to be just as free to refrain from 
imposing tariffs, or to remove them, as you are to impose 
them. Bargaining is equally impossible if you are bound in 
any event either to refrain from tariffs or to impose them. 
The only way to avoid this difficulty is to make any 
agreement in Ottawa in a form which definitely leaves us 


with the right to offer the remo -al or reduction of tariffs 
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in favour of such foreign countries as offer us equivalent 
advantages. 

It is of course possible to conceive a form of agreement 
upon preferences which is compatible with the retention 
of this right or to make the agreement itself provisional 
or conditional. But,in one way or another, the right of 
subsequent negotiation with foreign countries must be 
retained, or what may be the greatest opportunity of our 
time will be lost. 

The trade of the world is now strangled by restrictions 
and tariffs. We lose and must lose more from this than 
eny other great country. We have, in virtue of our 
great market, a greater power than any other country to 
secure the removal of these barriers. There has never 
heen a period in which the chances of exercising this 
power effectively have been so great as they are likely to be 
in the one which is immediately ahead of us. We shall 


——— 
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sacrifice this great opportunity if we make any agreement 
which involves the retention of high tariffs against foreign 
countries. ‘The danger that we shall do this is grave anq 
imminent. It can only be averted if we have first a very 
definite conception of the line on which we hope to 
conduct our world negotiations, and are careful at every 
stage at Ottawa to avoid commitments in a form which 
would unnecessarily handicap us later. 

There is much that can be done at Ottawa, both 
outside and within the sphere of tariff preferences, that 
does not entail this consequence. It is clearly of the ut- 
most importance from every point of view that 
the agreements that are made between ourselves and the 
Dominions shall, in retrospect as in prospect, be seen to 
be mutually advantageous, and not assume the form of 
onerous and hampering commitments, involving the loss 
of more benefits than they bring. 


| The Indian Voter 


By Tue 
NY large extension of the franchise is bound to be to 
4 some extent a leap in the dark. From experience 
we can lay down certain broad principles: for instance, 
that the urban voter is likely to be more radical than the 
agricultural, or that any inerease in the female electorate 
strengthen the forces of conservatism. But 
nevertheless, it is impossible to predict even roughly 
what is likely to be the result of a greatly enlarged elec- 
Least of all is it possible in India, 
where the educative effect of party organization is as yet 
almost unknown: and where the political struggles have 
so concentrated on the particular aspect of what is called 
* Nationalism” that the real issues on which elections 
will be fought under responsible government have as yet 
hardly emerged at all. 


tends to 


torate in any country. 


Franchise Committee in India 
ve took every opportunity of getting into touch, so far 
as possible, with the villager who is going to form the 
backbone of the proposed electorate. The villages we 
visited might be divided into those which expected our 
arrival, and those which did not. From the former, 
little could be learnt. The inhabitants had usually been 
warned by the local Congress organizer that our object 
was to increase their land revenue, and that unless they 
replied satisfactorily to our questions worse would befall 
them. On extremely intelligent, but 
wretched-looking spokesman for the Depressed Classes 
proved on close examination to be a successful lawyer in 
a near-by town, who had assumed his réle specially for 
edification. In another of these ‘ prepared” vil- 
lages we tested out the proposed system of indirect 
election, by getting about twenty villagers together and 
asking them to elect a representative. 
x Dom, a complete untouchable, 
asked why, an old Brahmin replied, sententiously, that 
‘A Dom serves all, and is therefore to be honoured.” 
We learnt subsequently that intensive Congress propa- 
ganda had been at work in this district, 
for our arrival, 


During the tour of the 


one oceasion an 


our 


ry’ Ld 
fo our surprise, 
was elected. When 


in eeepnnet 
But the incident is interesting as showing 
how powerfully propaganda can affect the village life, 
and how the left wing of Congress is drifting towards the 
doctrines of Communism. 

Any real insight we obtained into the village life of 
India was got by dropping suddenly into a village and 
collecting the inhabitants under a tree. In every province 
ve went to we asked questions along much the same lines, 
and got very similar replies. We usually began by asking 
these who already had the vote whether they wished to 
retain it. They usually answered, just as the great majority 


Marquess OF DUFFERIN. 


of English voters would, that the vote hadn’t been of any 
use to them, and that whichever way they voted their 
grievances seemed just as hard to bear. On one occasion 
one of these disgruntled voters was asked whether he intend- 
ed to vote again, to which he gave the reply that he would 
go on voting as long as he got a free meal at the polling- 
booth—an illicit but universal practice in Indian polities, 

Those who had not got the vote displayed a greater 
belief in its power. Almost without exception they 
expressed the desire to have the privilege, but objected 
strongly to any indirect form of voting, on the grounds 
that the man they elected to vote for them was not 
certain to carry out their wishes. It must, of course, not 
be forgotten that many of these potential voters have 
the franchise for the local boards, and are not without 
some experience in the matter. When asked what they 
wanted the vote for, they usually replied that they wanted 
their land revenue or rent reduced, and the rate of interest 
they paid to the local moneylender or landlord lowered. 
They found the co-operative banks of some assistance, 
but found their habit of demanding security before lending 
money for unproductive expenditure, such as weddings 
or burials, most irksome. This, incidentally, is an answer 
to those who look to these banks as a solution of the low 
Indian standard of living. 

There was in general a strong hostility to giving the 
vote to women. One Moslem went so far as to express 
surprise that any one should think of giving the vote to 
‘those animals.” It seemed to be the feeling that it 
would sensibly diminish the value of the new privilege 
if women got it as well. The women themselves, when 
they could be found, hesitated in their replies. Whereas 
every man in India at least knows what the vote is, and 
appears anxious to have it, their womenfolk are often 


ignorant of its implications, and usually seem content, if 


they have it, to ask either the headman or their husbands 
how to exercise it. Their attitude contrasts strongly 
with that of the educated women, who are probably the 
most politically conscious body in the world. 

Much is often made of the illiteracy of India. It affects 
India’s political future in two ways. First, it is difficult 
to get into touch with an illiterate voter, except through 
personal contact. He may be as shrewd as you like, but 
if he never hears the issues, he is unlikely to be able to 
decide rightly upon them. But broadcasting offers a 
medium through which every voter can be approached, un- 
less he be deaf or hostile. In Siam, 
casting, I understand, 
government. 


for instance, broad- 





is regarded as an instrument of 
The attention and interest of the villager 
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gre attracted by a light programme and by an expert 
weather forecast and by an account of the prices obtainable 
for the various commodities upon which the villagers 
depend for their livelihood. Having once made broad- 
casting almost an essential of village life, it is perfectly 
easy to extend its use for political purposes. It is to a 
development of this method of approach that India must 
Jook if the difficulties of area, numbers and illiteracy are 
to be overcome. 

The other chief difficulty of illiteracy is the technical 
one of recording illiterate votes. At the moment it is 
done by allowing the presiding officer to mark the ballot 
paper—a not very satisfactory method unless the standard 
of presiding officers is very high. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the real delay in the polling booth is caused, 
not by the illiterate, but the semi-literate voter, who is 
too proud to ask for help and usually insists on marking 
his paper on the back, for fear of spoiling the printed 
sheet. This difficulty can, however, be overcome by 
allotting each candidate a colour or a symbol, and mark- 
ing various boxes in the same way. All the illiterate has 
to do is to drop his card into the appropriate box ; the 
only difliculty is that every symbol and most colours 
have a meaning. A crow, for instance, means a great 
talker: a camel, an ill-tempered man; and candidates 
may be displeased if their symbol is calculated to bring 
them into contempt. However, we saw the experiment 
made in India, and it was notable that almost every 


voter came to the poll, decorated with the favour of 
his particular candidate. There is no doubt that 
this will be a popular and easily understood system in 
India. 

Those who are fondest of referring to Indian Movements 
as the plots of moneylenders and the semi-educated 
minority, are also, by a strange chance, most inclined to 
talk of the illiteracy of India and the need of retaining a 
franchise which gives all the political power to these same 
semi-educated town dwellers. But the Indian peasant 
cannot be dismissed so lightly. He is, after all, the head 
of a household, wringing a living for his family out of 
an infertile soil ; he has to deal with the men in the village 
and the bazaar every day of his life; he has to have a 
fairly good idea of values and a sense of realities. Unlike 
most of his critics, for instance, he has long ago abandoned 
the mercantile theory, and is risking the displeasure of his 
wife by selling her gold bracelets to get bread, a sensible 
example which many more educated countries would do 
well to follow. He is, like all peasants, distrustful of 
strangers and liable to believe that they are trying to 
cheat him—again, not a bad way to treat politicians. 
He has, in fact, quite a considerable number of the 
qualities which make for a good electorate, and if Indian 
politicians, in their turn, can forget some of their critical 
and destructive theories, and turn to some real con- 
structive endeavour, the Indian voter is perfectly capable 
of being educated to appreciate their actions. 


The Individual, The State, and The World 


By Proressor A. E. ZIMMERN. 


NOTE in the Spectator last week drew attention 


to the issues opened up by the recent condem- 


nation at Lille of a French schoolmaster who had a 
conscientious objection to military service. The con- 
troversy is an old one—as old as Socrates—but it is 


perhaps worth restating in the light of present-day 
conditions, which have brought certain new elements 
into the field. 

Is the individual ever justified in disobeying the 
State? Undoubtedly, yes, if he has convineed himself 
that it is his moral duty to co so. Against the clear 
dictates of the individual conscience there is and can 
be no appeal. This is 
not only the Christian doctrine, but the Greek doctrine. 
Socrates felt it to be his duty to go on teaching, even 
though the State considered that he was corrupting its 
The State for the individual, not the 


The moral judgement is final. 


exists 


‘individual for the State. 


But this seemingly categorical answer only puts the 
difliculty a stage further back. How is the individual 
to make up his mind whether it is his duty to disobey 


the State? What should be his criterion of judge- 
ment ? 
This is the real crux: and it is here that we find 


differences between country and country, as between 
England and France, not only as regards the way in 
which conscientious objectors arrive at their conclusions, 
but also as to the way in which they are regarded by 
the rest of the community. 

There is a type of conscientious objector, commoner in 
Protestant than in Roman Catholic countries, who relies 
for his decisions upon an inner light, or intuition, or com- 
pulsion, which admits of no argument. Such men and 
women are sometimes the salt of the earth, and since, 
in their ordinary conduct, they are generally extremely 
good citizens, the tendency in countries which value 
individual liberty is to respect their idiosynerasy and 
not to push logic too far in condemning their single act 


of disobedience. But this does not alter the fact that, 
in so far as they violate the law, they are deliberate 
anarchists, and that. in arrogating to themselves the 
right of picking and choosing as to which laws they 
should obey they are trying to have the best of both 
worlds—the world of the citizen and the world of the 
hermit. Thus they have no reason to complain if the 
State expels or punishes them for their convictions : 
and conscientious objectors of this kind have never 
shrunk from martyrdom or complained of its mjustice. 

But the real difficulty arises, not when men yield to 
an inner compulsion which allows them “ to do no other,” 
but when the decision whether or not to disobey has 
It is then 
a case of weighing two evils in the balance and choosing 
the lesser. 


to be reached through a process of reasoning. 


In a constitutional country, where means 
exist for changing the law, experience would seem to 
show that the evil caused by discouraging respect for the 
Jaw, will in all but the most exceptional cases, outweigh 
the damage inflicted on society by obedience even to 
what may seem to the individual the most mischievous 
enactment. 
that the law is not made for him only but for all society : 
he may arrive sincerely at the conclusion that he will 
suffer degradation through obeying it; but he is apt to 
disregard the fact that his disobedience may have social 
and political consequences quite beyond his own control. 
Some of the finest of those who lie in France were would-be 


The conscientious objector often forgets 


conscientious objectors ; but they deliberately overcame 
their personal aversion from military service in the interests 
of a larger cause. With such examples in one’s mind it is 
hard not to feel that the man who is just not a conscientious 
objector is a nobler figure than his brother who, in Old 
Testament fashion, holds fast to the letter of the law 
that he has prescribed for himself. Moreover, do not the 
reasoned arguments against military service as specially 
un-Christian the contention that 
in the existing economic system is equally open to 


ignore participation 
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objection ? Are those who are afraid of being degraded 
by military service quite sure that they are not being 
degraded by their dividends—and that others are not being 


degraded by earning them? ‘ War Resistance” as a 
doctrine rather than an intuition cannot in reason stop 
short at resistance to war—and if it is to be carried further, 
where is it to stop short of the hermit’s cell ? 

Thus, whatever opinion one may entertain of the 
law in any given case, in a constitutional country the 
citizen’s presumption must always be strongly in favour 
of obedience. 

Are there any circumstances in which the presumption 
is in the contrary sense—in favour of disobedience ? 
Yes, when the State itself is guilty of disobedience to a 
law by which it, in its turn, is bound, and is seeking to 
compel the individual to be an accomplice in its dis- 
obedience. This raises a new issue to which attention 
has been drawn by the resolution of the last Lambeth 
Conference that the Christian Church should refuse to 
support the State in a war entered upon in defiance of 
its undertaking to seek a settlement by arbitration or 
conciliation first. 

In a constitutional country it is not ordinarily possible 
to draw moral distinctions between one law and another. 
But the fact that States are to-day members of a world- 
family to which they are under specific and far-reaching 
obligations has given the individual a new criterion for 
judging their behaviour and forming a conclusion about 
his own. A State that has broken its word has put itself 
morally in the wrong, and by so doing has undermined 
its claim on the obedience of its own citizens. This is 
more particularly the case when, as a result of such action, 
the citizen is called upon by the State to offer to it his 


—— 


—— 


services and, if need be, his life. In such a case, the 
presumption lies against the disloyal State rather than 
against the individual objector : for the latter has a higher 
loyalty—this time a higher political loyalty—to appeal 
to against his own State. 

Thus one of the greatest services which the new post. 
War institutions can, and should, render is to supply the 
individual with a standard of judgement for civic conduct 
such as could never have been brought to bear on a world 
of isolated and self-regarding States. The good citizen, 
unlike the hermit, desires to do his duty to Caesar: and 
he can now appeal to him for a clear moral judgement 
over the head, if necessary, of his own immediate 
superiors. 

This line of reasoning will not satisfy those who, like 
Lord Ponsonby, preach the doctrine of individual resis- 
tance to all participation in warlike acts: but this 
doctrine, as has already been said, is merely disguised 
anarchism. What is needed, and especially in_ this 
country, where we are so apt to frame general principles 
to suit our particular circumstances, is a criterion which 
acknowledges to the full our political duty to our neigh- 
bour in the form of our obligation to our fellow-members 
in the League of Nations, whilst at the same time 
bringing into play the elements of moral conscience and 
judgement which are the distinguishing mark of healthy 
public opinion and public action, as against an un- 
principled opportunism on the one hand and a monastic 
isolationism on the other. This is social doctrine: and 
the Lambeth Resolution would seem to indicate that it is 
also Christian doctrine. At any rate, if it. is not, no 
Christian country should remain a member of the League 
of Nations. 


The Week at Westminster 


§ nee most important business of the week has been 
- the announcement of future business — by 
Mr. Baldwin on Thursday, which shows that the 
Government intends Parliament to rise about the middle 
of July. This will be more than a convenience to 
Ministers ; because it will reflect the fact that the next 
tasks of the Government lie in international negotiations. 
The House of Commons is quite ready to give Ministers 
their liberty without insisting upon the day-to-day 
control which is possible when Parliament is in session. 
They recognize that the forthcoming critical series of 
Conferences is complementary to the work of consoli- 
dation of the domestic situation upon which they have 
been engaged for the past nme months. Next Saturday 
the Prime Minister leaves for Paris on his way to 
Lausanne, and from next week onwards the British 
Government will be a travelling executive. An admini- 
strative nucleus will remain at home, and it is fortunate 
indeed that the second eleven of junior Ministers who 
will compose it have already proved themselves no 
whit inferior to those who will be engaged elsewhere. 
The constitutional situation will be of great interest. 
ok a * x 

These arrangements will not involve any neglect of 
legislation. By the middle of July, really 
pressing problems will have been dealt with—tariffs, 
finance, and coal. The House will also have had 
discussions upon the Lausanne Conference, the Ottawa 
Conference, and national expenditure, which will enable 
it to give Ministers gencral instructions upon all these 
points. Two measures will be postponed until the 
autumn. The first is a Bill to amend the Rent 
Restriction Act on the lines already recommended by a 
Departmental Committee. This is highly controversial 


essential 


legislation and will take a long time to pass. The 
second is the London Traffic Bill, wpon which negotiations 
are still taking place with interested parties. This is 
also highly controversial. Mr. Lansbury will therefore 
probably not press too hard his suggestion that the 
House should continue in session to deal with these two 
measures in the absence of so many Ministers. It is 
true that the Ministers actually in charge of them would 
probably be available, but points would certainly arise 
demanding considered Cabinet decisions, and _ those 
could not be obtained. Mr. Lansbury made it clear 
that he would do nothing to prejudice the success of 
the Conferences, and members greatly appreciated this 
persistence in the tradition of unity in foreign policy. 
o * * * 

Mr. Lansbury is certainly growing in Parliamentary 
stature. He showed it once again in his refusal on 
Monday to take Mr. Maxton’s line of giving the Opposition 
a pro-De Valera flavour in the matter of Irish policy. 
His own line was that sufficient unto the day is the 
good news that Mr. De Valera wants to talk about 
Ottawa, and that the British Government are ready 
to do so. What they have said and will say on Friday 
to cach other is another matter. The British Govern- 
ment considers that the Free State will be a forcign 
country if in effect it repudiates the Treaty of 1921. 
So much Mr. Thomas made clear on Monday. Mr. 
De Valera considers that the Free State is a foreign 
country until it comes to participating in any economic 
advantages inherent in membership of the British 
Empire. Possibly the ground for compromise may lie 
in the fact that the British Government is quite ready 
to make commercial treaties with foreign countries after 
Ottawa, though neither so favourably nor so swiftly 
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as with the Dominions. Nothing, of course, prevents 
the Free State from concluding arrangements separately 
with the Dominions, if the latter will do so. But Mr. 
De Valera will probably find that he cannot have it 
both ways. Certainly the temper of the House of 
Commons is that he should not. Members have agreed 
to the metamorphosis from a political to an economic 
Empire, on the condition that membership of the 
economic Empire is reciprocally advantageous, and they 
are not likely to consent that it should mean nothing. 
Such a situation would be too dillieult to explain, 
notably in India. 
* * * * 

The legislation of the week began with the passage of 
the Coal Mines Bill. All the sting had been taken out 
of the debate by the decision of the Miners’ Federation 
to accept temporarily the twelve months’ guarantee of 
wages. Mr. Foot bore the brunt of the debate extremely 
well, and during it managed to secure that the guarantce 
should be universal in all districts. Probably the 
decisive factor was his statement that the Government 
could not be indifferent to any attempt to reduce wages 
so long as the quota system lasts—a well-merited tribute 
to the late Mr. William Graham. The best speech of 


the debate came from Mr. (now Sir) Geoffrey Ellis, who 
has a most acute and impartial mind. He voiced the 
very general impression that this Bill gives the industry 
a last chance to set its own house in order, failing which 
there will have to be some change in its control. The 
debate was politically interesting as showing how far 
the rank and file of the Conservative Party in this House 
are removed from die-hard principles. 
x * * * 

The second item of business was the passage of the 
Town Planning Bill. It has been much cut about, 
but enough remains to prove that a determined effort 
to destroy it has failed. The Bill is really the 
answer to the logical case for the taxation of land values, 
in so far as it provides that enhancement of values due 
to public enterprise shall not go into private pockets. 
That is its economic justification. Its social justification 
is that it does offer a hope that development shall be on 
lines not so hopelessly confused and vandalistic as in 
the past. It has proved a most troublesome measure, 
and Sir Hilton Young must have heaved a sigh of relief 
when it staggered into port, though those harbour- 
masters, the House of Lords, may still cause him further 
annoyance. Custos. 


The Film in National Life 


By Proressor 


VHE Report of the Commission on Educational and 
Cultural Films, published on June 10th, brings 
to a clear issue much informal discussion, and the harvest 
of a wide, systematic and sympathetic enquiry. Almost 
unawares a scientific toy of the ‘nineties, the “ moving 
pictures” of Muybridge and Marey, has become a 
world-wide instrument of enjoyment and _ instruction : 
it has given rise to a vast industry, and confronted us 
all, whether we “go to the pictures” or not, with 
problems of public taste, of propriety, almost of order. 
The parallel achievements of phonograph and gramo- 
phone might have brought us to similar issues, if it had 
not been that “ wireless’ distribution, when it super- 
vened, was found to be scientifically controllable before 
its vested interests became uncontrollable politically. 
The result in this -country is the benevolent despotism 
of a chartered monopoly, subsidized by the receivers, of 
what it sees fit to distribute, though without remedy 
if they turn a deaf ear to its programmes and “ listen 
in” to Paris or Moscow. 

With the film things have fallen out otherwise. There 
are tariffs on imported films, but they are imposed in 
the interest of the trade, not of morals or education ; 
there are licences for exhibition, but they are precautions 
against fire, panic and misbehaviour, not on the screen 
but in the stalls. There is a cross-division between 
films fit and unfit for children, and another between 
scientific and entertaining; and at the moment a 
thoroughly English muddle as to what films may be 
shown and when. The concern and the partial responsi- 
bilities of the Home Office, and the Boards of Education 
and Trade are shared by the Colonial Office and India 
Office. Successive Imperial Conferences have passed 
resolutions for “closer co-operation and exchange of 
information,” and the last one tossed the ball to the 
Empire Marketing Board. 

Meanwhile other countries have acted. Canada has 
already a first-class Government Motion Picture 
Bureau, mainly concerned, it is true, with Canadian 
resources and opportunities, but co-operating with 
private enterprises in documentary records of educa- 
tional and historical value. South Africa is making a 


J. L. Myres. 

beginning. Victoria contemplates a Bureau of Visual 
Education, maintained through a duty on imported films. 
A Colonial Office committee has done good service in 
bringing overseas needs and experiments into touch with 
home skill and enterprise. The United States, Japan, 
France, Germany, Italy and Russia—in this order of more 
explicit State-interference—are attempting to co-ordinate, 
guide, control and undertake either distribution, or 
production, or both. National self-consciousness every- 
where begins to regard the film as a potent and eloquent 
expression of its own outlook on life; and inclines to 
restrict or encourage other nations’ films, as they seem 
to enhance or confuse its own clarity of vision. There 
is even talk of a Convention for the mutual free admission 
of “ educational” and “ cultural ” films, in the interest 
of better understanding and wider intelligence; and 
with the generous support of the Italian Government 
the League of Nations has already its International Film 
Institute in Rome. Other countries have already 
practical experience of various kinds of national organiza- 
tion for film interests, and our Commission is 
emphatically of the opinion that in this country a National 
Film Institute, established by charter, conducted by a 
public Board of Governors and representative Advisory 
Council, and maintained (in part at least) by public 
funds, is the best and most practical solution of our 


own 


own film difficulties. 

For even in England the result of recent experience of 
films as a factor in national life has been to set people 
thinking of films less as a device of the devil than as 
a powerful instrument of culture, even more than of 
policy. ‘Two discoveries, obvious enough now that they 
have been made, have greatly contributed to this. One 
is the rapidity with which the children acquire “ film- 
sense,” the soundness of their criticisms and the funda- 
mental wholesomeness of their tastes. The other is 
the corresponding facility with which non-European 
peoples, even of lowly culture, learn—for good or evil— 
what a film has to teach: a gift already in fruitful 
use for sanitary and social as well as agricultural 
instruction in many remote provinces of the Empire. 

All this experience, however, as the Commission’s 
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Report admits, and itself illustrates, rests on empirical 
and piecemeal impressions. Even the great “ pro- 
ducers” are frankly experimenting with their lavish 
apparatus, with their clever artists, and with the public. 
The technique of education-by-film is in its infancy, 
as that of the “ magic-lantern lecture ” was forty years 
ago. The film-going public, though it knows what it 
likes, and on the whole likes what is good, if not the 
best, does not know how to get what it wants, though 
it is learning to avoid what bores or offends it. © Dis- 
tributors and showmen, meanwhile, are involved like 
“ tied-house ”’ publicans in a bad system of speculative 
production and syndicated supply; _ initiative and 
experiment are as costly, at this end of the chain, as in 
production. I* is as hard, for instance, to “ revive ” 
a ten-year-old film as a Greek play. And all this at a 
time when film production and film wealth expand 
amazingly, but are not yet quite prepared—any more 
than other enterprises at the same phase—to invest in 
research or even to look far “‘ over the garden wall.” 

But for the timely and generous help, indeed, of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, this Commission’s 
Report might have been delayed till too late. It is in time, 
however, first for Ottawa, where its reeommendations can 
appeal to Canadian initiative and experience, as well as to 
the very interesting experiment of the Harvard Film 
Institute near by. It is in time, we may hope, to 
influence here not opinions only but votes, in dealing 
with our local and special problem of Sunday cinemas. 
And it is in time, above all, to reinforce and rally those 
varied trends of liberal opinion which incline to give 
public taste and national self-respect their chance, 
and to let the public acquire by reasonable  experi- 
ence and opportunity the “ film-sense’”’ it deserves 
and is already in a fair way to achieve. It is not the 
people who on principle avoid the ‘“ movies” who are 
the best judges of what ‘ feel or think. 
Every country, it is clear from the Report, gets sooner 
or later the films it deserves. It can learn much from 
foreign experience and foreign masterpieces, and in 
providing these a National Film Institute has inestimable 
service to render; but its choice in films, if it be but 
allowed to see and to choose at large, will be and must 
be its own. We are indeed at one of those crises where 
cure is better than prevention, 





* movie-goers ” 


Imagination and Memory 
By L. A. G. Strona. 


J WAS lunching the other day with a man much my 

senior in the world of letters, and, during the 
meal, he let fall a very interesting judgement. Some- 
thing he had written gave me an inkling as to what 
he thought: and, at the first convenient opportunity, 
I introduced the subject, and waited for him to speak. 
What he said showed me that my suspicions had been 
correct. He gave it as his considered judgement that a 
novel of “ pure imagination “—a novel, that is to say, 
describing a world of which the writer had no physical 
experience—was superior to a novel of reminiscence, in 
which, with whatever degree of skill or insight, he drew 
upon his personal experience. 

This is, of course, a widespread belief, though one 
does not usually hear it in critical circles. The pictures 
which little Johnny (aged seven) draws “ all out of his 
own head” are usually exalted above those conscien- 
tiously effected by his sister Annie (aged twelve) at 
the drawing class. The faculty of invention (so-called) 
is always admired and taken as a sign of high ability. 
Jt has the charm of extempore; it is brilliant and 


beeen t 


refreshing : it suggests that absence of effort which we 
all admire: and it impresses the average man with a 
deep conviction that he could not do it himself, 
work up a speech, and learn it by heart: to write, 
laboriously, a.description of a room’s furniture: to play 
a piece of music after weeks of practice: he can under- 
stand that. He might do that himself. But to do 
these things spontaneously, without warning, right off 
the reel—no, that is genius. He sighs enviously, and 
admires. 

In this he is in good company. An eminent novelist 
and critic is disposed to agree with him, and to admire 
any of his younger colleagues if they write of Eskimo- 
land, which they have not visited, rather than of 
Pimlico, which they have. I am always timid about 
disagreeing with my elders. Yet, in the present instance, 
I am sure that my eminent friend is wrong, and that he 
is differentiating between two processes which are, in 
effect, the same process. He is assuming, to start with, 
that knowledge, from the writer’s point of view, is of 
two kinds. He is making a distinction between the 
knowledge gained by direct, factual experience—-know- 
ledge of Pimlico—and imaginative knowledge. This 
seems, at first, a reasonable distinction. Pimlico know- 
ledge is obtained from outside, by actually living in 
Pimlico. Imaginative knowledge is obtained from inside, 
“out of one’s own head.” 

Yet is the distinction as simple as this—from the writer's 
point of view? To write of anything, we must know it: 
but does it matter how we know it? When a writer’s 
imagination is working, it presents him with knowledge 
which he did not realize he possessed. He sits down, 
takes his pen, and the characters of his story come alive 
before his eyes. There, in front of him, faster than he 
can record, they talk and act and visit places he has 
never seen. He sees them, he hears them, with the 
vividness and conviction of a man watching a play or 
a sound film. Zo him, they seem to act independently 
of any effort on his part. He cannot control them. He 
does not know (in any detail) what they are going to 
say next. He would, if questioned, say that it all 
happened outside him. Yet we know that it is his 
unconscious knowledge of his characters which is so 
vividly dramatizing itself before him. It is his imagina- 
tion. If it is of high quality, and if he is a good artist, 
he knows what he is writing as well as if he had experi- 
enced it yesterday in Pimlico. 

When Dickens described Mrs. Gamp’s first night as 
nurse to the fever case at the * Bull, he cannot himself 
have physically experienced that night, or any night like 
it, either as nurse or patient. His consciousness watched 
the whole scene, independent of the characters. Various 
sense impressions, received in actual life, flew together 
in his kindled mind, and set going the train of events 
so marvellously described. Dickens knew what hap- 
pened ; and he passed his knowledge on, so that you 
and I now know exactly what Mrs. Gamp’s shadow 
Jooked like on the ceiling, exactly what the housetops 
looked like from the window, and every other detail of 
her vigil. Thanks to the imaginative knowledge of a 
great artist, we know it as well as we know the experiences 
we have undergone physically. 

When Mr. H. G. Wells described the gradual reappear- 
ance of the Invisible Man’s body, after he had been 
killed by the mob, he had no factual knowledge of such 
a phenomenon. His imagination, aflame with its theme, 
presented the whole scene to his eyes: taught him that 
that was just what would happen. Yet, as in Dickens’ 


case, the drama was based on factual knowledge. It is 
safe to say that the scene would not have presented 
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itself to a writer with no training in science or anatomy. 
Imagination, that aeroplane which crosses oceans and 
‘nterstellar space, must have a starting ground. 

One more point. It is easy, misleadingly easy, to 
regard actual experience as fact. Yet no two accounts 
of the same happening are identical, because no two 
experiences are identical. Each human being sees and 
suffers in his own way. Out of the welter of sensations 
induced by, say, a railway smash, his consciousness 
selects a certain number only. He and the man beside 
him may differ radically as to what happened, not 
because of any discrepancy in the physical phenomena 
confronting each, but because the consciousness of each 
registers different aspects. See a sketching class, working 
on the same landscape. Their pictures will present 
radical differences of colour and treatment, due to 
individual selection: due, that is, to the different 
experiences produced upon different individuals by the 
same scene. Factual experience is as private and personal 
an affair as imaginative experience. It is something 
that happens to the senses: whether in the Sahara, or 
in the study chair, matters little or nothing. 

Once, having occasion to describe a matrimonial 
agency, [ saw it all quite clearly : and when I visited one, 
for fun, just to check my “ facts,” I found I had forecast 
even the Alma Tademas on the walls, and the appearance, 
half Cabinet Minister, half bookie, of the agent. Both 
sorts of knowledge are the same. I speak with some 
conviction on this point, because I have myself, according 
to certain critics, written books of both kinds. My 
first novel described a life completely unlike my own: 
another describes an environment of which I have had 
physical experience. Interpolated with the ‘“ fact ” 
(physical experience) is much “ fiction’ (imaginative 
experience): and it is amusing to see how confidently 
and erroneously readers distinguish between the two. 
“That, anyway, you must have seen,” said a friend, 
referring to a circumstantial account of an accident. 
Of that accident, and the events leading up to it and 
immediately following it, I had no physical experience 
whatever. It is entirely “imaginary”: yet I “ saw” 
it all as clearly as the scenes selected from actual, 
personal experience. All art, whether based on reminis- 
cence or imagination, is an interpretation of experience : 
and this interpretation we call knowledge. It need 
not come through the eyes, nor, in words only, through 
the ears. Those who have heard McCormack sing 
“She Moved Thro’ the Fair,” or Chaliapine sing ‘* The 
Old Corporal”: those who have heard Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony under Klemperer, Anow something 
they did not know before: yet such knowledge, both 
as conveyed and as received, is an interpretation. It 
is not physical experience only. 

There is no difference between the knowledge an 
artist selects from physical experience and that which 
his imagination presents to him. Each is a selection 
from the universe. In one case the artist knows how 
he came by his knowledge, in the other he does not 
know: but each is presented to his senses from outside, 
and, feeling himself no more responsible for the one 
sort than for the other, he smiles when one is exalted 
at the other’s expense. His business is to know: and 
there is for the artist no greater temptation, no greater 
waste of time, than to undergo physically those experi- 
ences which he has already undergone in imagination ; 
to teach himself what he knows already. 


’ 
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The Diary Menace 
By Morn. 


Q* all the habits contracted by the human race in 
the process of its evolution, there is hardly a 
Single one which does not appear absolutely extra- 
ordinary, and indeed almost inexplicable, to a certain 
proportion of its members. Somebody is always dumb- 
founding somebody else. The savage is perplexed and 
horrified by our custom of washing ; and we are shocked 
by the savage’s habit of cooking and eating his friends. 
Bloomsbury cannot see the attraction in fox-hunting ; 
Hollywood cannot understand how people manage to 
get a kick out of monogamy. The man who takes 
cold baths, the man who is a vegetarian, the man who 
reads the Spectator—all these have formed habits which 
appear to the majority of their fellow-beings both strange 
and _ horrible. 

But the most extraordinary of all human habits has 
never, so far as I know, aroused the slightest comment. 
Although not, I am thankful to say, universally prac- 
tised, it is universally accepted as a natural and desirable 
thing to do. No one—not even the most negligible 
minority of cranks—finds it unaccountable. You never 
hear anyone saying: “ But I can’t understand what 
they see in it.” I refer to the keeping of a diary. 

At first sight the keeping of a diary appears to be 
a normal, if not an inevitable, occupation. We are all 
(I sincerely hope) more interested in ourselves than in 
anyone else. For me (or you) there is no more fascinating 
person alive to-day than I (or you). What, then, could 
be more natural than the impulse to chronicle from day 
to day his (or her) activities ? 
> The impulse is as natural 
The 


The answer is “* Nothing.’ 
as the impulse to look at your face in a mirror. 
trouble starts when you try to act on it. 

Let us suppose that an aunt has given you a diary 
for Christmas. (The thing is not unknown.) You 
boast, either privately or publicly (for Good Resolutions 
are, like swordsticks, no more than a kind of furtive 
braggadocio), that you will keep this diary during the 
coming year. Very well. When the New Year comes 
round, certain minor technical difficulties (as we shall 
see) present themselves. But transcending them, and 
threatening to paralyse your whole purpose, looms a 
fundamental consideration which may be expressed, 
baldly, as ‘“‘ What’s the use?” 

So far as your diary is concerned, the reading public 
will be limited to one. (If you have any unworthy 
ambitions to expand it, at least you do not acknowledge 
them at this stage.) Well, now: you are to be the 
author, the reader, and the protagonist of this compila- 
tion. On the surface this looks like an ideal arrangement, 
Your reader cannot fail to be interested, nor your author 
to be reliable; and as for your protagonist, you have 
always found him a highly sympathetic and dramatic 
character. But presently you begin to have your 
doubts; and at last you realize that your unrivalled 
qualifications for recording your own activities are the 
best and only reasons you could have for not wanting 
to read about them. You know all about them already. 
You are the only person in the world who will 
the wiser for reading what you write in your diary ; 
and you are the only person who is going to read it. 

At this stage of his reflections anyone with a grain of 
decency or common sense abandons the whole idea 
and sends the diary to.a godchild, with a brief disserta- 
tion on the value of forming regular and useful habits 
But the trouble is that hardly anyone 
reflections. We 


be none 


at an early age. 


does reach this stage of his are so 
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besotted with conceit that we do not for a moment 
question the value of any literary composition dealing 
with our own lives. We simply do not stop to 
think. 

Moreover, there exists no school of thought, no body 
of writing, concerned to prove how unprofitable and 
ridiculous is the occupation of the diarist. If you 
announce your intention of growing a beard, or accepting 
a peerage, or taking up golf, the chorus of approval 
will not be unanimous. There is something, you will 
discover, to be said against all these things. But your 
project of a diary is denied the catharsis of criticism. 
It is perhaps the only time when you have embarked 
on a course of action without anyone trying to save you 
from yourself. 

So off you go. On the evening of January Ist (which 
your diary—a model, thus far, of veracity—reminds 
you is New Years Day) you take out your fountain 
pen—for the pencil sheathed in the cover is rarely, 
as they say on the stage, “ practicable ’’—and you 
prepare to make the first entry. 

You feel quite excited at the idea of making the first 
entry. Considering how largely survival in a civilized 
community depends on the filling up of forms, it is 
strange that we have not yet revolted against the tyranny 
of the Space Indicated and the Dotted Line—that 
there is still a faint flavour of fitness, of harmony, in 
recording the events of New Year’s Day on a piece 
of paper dated January Ist. The printed date justifies 
and encourages us ; it combines sanction with incentive, 
and I suppose it is our need for both which prompts us, 
when we are periodically moved to begin the novel 
which we know ourselves to be capable of writing, to 
head our foolscap ‘ Chap. 1” long before we have thought 
of the first sentence. 

Anyhow, there is January Ist beckoning us on. 
How shall we start? Shall we say that it rained hard 
all day ? That is the truth ; and we can hardly suppress 
the truth because it sounds banal. The truth goes 
down: “ V. wet.” What now ? 

Last night was New Year's Eve. We know it to 
our cost. Shall we be honest and put down “ Felt 
like death? We hesitate. We are loath to give 
the impression that our liver dominates our life. Besides, 
“V.wet. Felt like death ” strikes almost too Tchekovian 
a note for the opening of what is to be in the main a 
record of uncomplaining heroism. We change it to 
“Rather tired.” The next sentence readily suggests 
itself. ‘‘ Had a hard day at the office. Got through 
a lot of work.” But here again we pause, for we do 
not wish to convey that there is anything exceptional 
in this combination of circumstances. Shall we leave 
it out? Or shall we add one, or perhaps two, “ as 
usuals ~ ? 

But at this point it is no longer possible to conceal 
from ourselves the fact that we are writing for an 
audience. We are playing to the gallery of posterity, 
though we have no reason to suppose that posterity 
is going to pay for admission. If we are wise, we decide 
to give it up before it is too late. If we are foolish, 
we struggle on into February, or perhaps even March. 
The task becomes increasingly odious. We are con- 
fronting ourselves with the proof, in writing, of the 
terrifying triviality of our lives. By June, shocked and 
saddened, we have thrown the beastly thing away. 


Our career as a diarist has been a humiliating failure. 
We have learnt that to keep a diary is the surest, perhaps 
the only way, to convince yourself that you are a bore 


and a hypocrite. And yet -—so lightly are the Iessons 


| 


of experience forgotten—when we in our turn become 
aunts—or, if that is not possible, uncles—you may be 
sure that we shall give the rising generation every oppor. 
tunity of undermining their self-respect in this very 
way. “A diary,” we shall say at Christmas time, “ jg 
always useful.” And perhaps, after all, it is, 


Music 


The Beecham-Wagner Festival 


Tue Wagner Festival at Covent Garden has been the chief, 
almost the only event of the London Season so far as musie 
is concerned. Was the Festival a success? As to the 
financial aspect (to take first things first !), we shall probably 
learn that there has been a small profit. In the nature of 
things, Opera at Covent Garden can never bring a great 
or even a respectable profit. But to the man in Floral 
Street the policy of the Syndicate sometimes appears to be 
courting loss. 

A Wagner Festival for four weeks was a good idea. So, 
too, was the engagement of Sir Thomas Beecham to share 
the conducting with Professor Robert Heger. What was 
difficult to understand was the inclusion of Der Fliegende 
Holldénder in the list. Even with the artistry of Friedrich 
Schorr in the title réle, the work can never appeal to more 
than a small minority. The Syndicate, however, persisted with 
this opera in spite of adverse box-oflice reports, and in spite 
of the fact that Tristan and Die Meistersinger (with Beecham 
conducting) drew full houses at each performance, and would 
have drawn large audiences for many more performances, 
Nor can this criticism be said to be wisdom after the event, 
The Syndicate knows from experience that there are certain 
of Wagner’s operas that are always well supported in London 
and that others are doubtful propositions. While the public 
‘-annot but be grateful to the authorities at Covent Garden 
for having the courage to hold a Wagner Festival in the 
present year of discontent, it may be forgiven for being 
puzzled by the decision to give even so few as two per- 
formances of an opera which is anything but a safe card 
to play. 

But what of aesthetic profit and Joss? There has been 
much loose talk about the merits of Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
readings compared with those of Herr Bruno Walter. It is no 
secret that there are many in London who regret that Walter 
was not engaged to take part in the Wagner Festival. They 
feel that London owes much to him for building up the 
German Season at Covent Garden during reeent years. On 
the other hand, there are those who in their ecstatic admira- 
tion of Sir Thomas can only be described as fans, if the word 
can now be respectably used without inverted and apologetic 
commas. Like every other kind of fan, these are touchy, 
unreasonable and sometimes very silly where their hero is 
concerned, Thus there has arisen quite a little controversy 
which has emerged in a number of various ways. One 
curious argument has been concerned with the nature of 
Beecham’s magnetism. Does it travel to the audience by 
way of the orchestra pit and the stage, or does it go direct 
to the audience, leaving the singers untouched ? Some of 
the people who befriend the German artists when they are 
in London have confided to their friends that little of 
Beecham’s magnetism reaches the stage. Some of the artists, 
they say (but with how much authority it is difficult to ascer- 
tain), have declared that they get but little help from 
Beecham when they prepare to rise to that plane of exaltation 
which is the idiom of Wagnerian singing. Yet nobody could 
say that the front rows of the stalls do not get a full measure 
of that magnetic power, if we may judge from the rapt 
expression which is almost uniformly to be found there. This 
sharp difference of opinion has enlivened the entr’actes of 
the past season with discussion of a pressing but still unan- 
swered question: ought. Sir Thomas Beecham to conduct 
with his back or his face to the audience ? 

The Festival has been made lively, too, by the activities 
of the time-keepers. Stop-watches-have been seeretly ticking 
evidence for and against the conductor. Beecham’s First 
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Act of Tristan has been measured against Walter’s. And 
the Second Act and the Third and then Die Meistersinger 
act by act. What these racecourse judges are hoping to 
prove is not quite clear. For—need any intelligent reader 
be reminded ?—the impression Ieft by any given pace is 
dependent less upon metronomic exactitude than upon the 
thythmic quality of the performance. 

Apart from these idle questions of whether Beecham’s 
magnetism travels backwards or forwards, and whether he 
does a better time over the Tristan course than Walter or 
Richter, the fact remains that his performances during the 
Wagner Festival have been quite pre-emineni. Tristan and 
Die Meistersinger were exceptionally high attainments, the 
prominent qualities of which were clarity of texture and a 
most salutary combination of flexibility and discipline. For 
Sir Thomas, strict tempo is the key to the Wagnerian score ; 
which does not mean that the performance becomes rigid or 
pedantic. On the contrary, his careful observance has the 
effect of releasing the vitality of the music by allowing the 
inner rhythms to play within a zone of safety. 


Basitt MAINr. 


Cinema 


“M.” Directed by Fritz Lang. 
Theatre 


At the Cambridge 


THE cinema to-day enjoys an unwholesome prominence as 
the handmaid of crime. ‘I seen it on the films” is, for 
first offenders, almost part of the ritual of arrest. Hollywood 
presents the alarums and excursions of a criminal career in 
colours whose violence is not wholly calculated to repel. 
Afilm like **M”’ is accordingly welcome on moral as well as 
on aesthetic grounds, for here romance is allowed to add no 
tiders to our verdict on the malefactor, and murder is dressed 
without apology in its own beastly colours. The result may 
be bad for your nerves, but it will do no harm to your 
principles. 

“ M” is based on the Dusseldorf murders, of recent and sensa- 
tional memory. In the film the murderer is a maniac, a 
being whom our ancestors would have written off as 
“possessed,” a man who cannot help himself. His victims 
are all children, and the opening scenes of the film show us 
a town already haunted by terror. The police have been 
tireless in their investigations, but have discovered nothing. 
The professional criminals, irked by the increased vigilance 
to which their haunts are now subjected, are forced in defence 
of their own livelihodd to take the field against a maniac 
whose unprofessional conduct is indirectly as great a menace 
to Society’s enemies as to Society itself. Their spies, the 
beggars, track down the murderer and give chase. He takes 
refuge in an office building. The criminals besiege and storm 
the place; all the arts of the housebreaker and the thug 
are employed in a desperate man-hunt, the objective of 
which ironically coincides with the dearest ambition of 
the Iaw. The murderer is located, trapped and _ seized. 
But his trial is interrupted; the police arrive, and the 
gallows are not cheated by the rougher justice of the gaol- 
birds. 


The version of the film now being shown has one serious 
fault. English dialogue has been clumsily grafted on to a 
German original, so that the expert miming which we see 
assorts ill with the amateurish delivery which we hear. A 
range of expression perfectly controlled and aptly exploited 
passes over faces from whose mouths issues speech often 
false in emphasis and almost always undramatic in cadence. 
Here was a technical difficulty which should have been 
more ably surmounted. There is, however, one performance 
of real power. Pierre Lorre depicts the murderer as a 
terribly childish monster, now abject, now formidable, so 
that our horror is tempered with pity, and our pity qualified 
by disgust. Herr Fritz Lang’s direction of the whole film 
is a most subtle and effective essay in the Grand Guignol 
manner. The curdling of blood is as delicate a business as 
the tickling of trout, and Herr Lang achieves the macabre 
unobtrusively, without distracting crudities. 

APEMANTUS. 


Correspondence 
A Letter from Oxford 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 
Sirr,—On an unusually dry and pleasant Hilary has followed 
one of the latest, wettest and coldest Trinity terms on 
record. We usually arrive to find the chestnuts ready to 
flame into their towers of candelabra. This year we have 
had the advantage of seeing all the stages of spring in and 
around Oxford, if indeed we have ever braved the cold and 
flooded fields. Eights week was upon us before the summer, 
and with the weirs open and Port Meadow too deep under 
water for the usual aeroplane, but offering the sailing man 
an area he asked for in vain last winter, the Races were 
almost postponed dum defluat amnis, and barges were not 
moved down to the Greener. But the vitality of Oxford 
rowing has never given a better lie to insinuations of 
decadence than by the appearance of fifty-six crews rowing 
in five divisions, none perhaps of conspicuous, but on the 
whole of better quality than usual. The honours go easily to 
Magdalen with the Headship, and thirteen bumps for her 
three crews. 

Kights week was hardly itself without its usual dances ; 
but at least we have not yet economized on music, though 
the tax-gatherers have raided the Musical Union and mulcted 
the members of 9d. a term. But Commem. week, too, will 
be a solitude miscalled economy, except for one rebel college 
and a sober festivity of the L.N.U. Encaenia will hardly 
make up in gaiety by its not very exciting list of honorary 
degrees. However, Sir Arthur Salter is among them. But 
it will be noted as the last appearance on an important official 
occasion of two valued officers of the University. The 
Public Orator, Dr. A. B. Poynton, retires after five years of 
ingenious composition, and will be succeeded by Mr. Cyril 
Bailey, Fellow of Balliol, elected without contest. The 
Master of Pembroke, Dr. Homes Dudden, comes to the end 
of his three years as Vice-Chancellor. His presence of body 
and mind and his clear and decisive handling of business 
have been valued by the University in a period in which the 
most important problem has been the Bodleian Library. The 
gift of $2,300,000 from the Rockefeller Institute to the 
Bodleian has been announced already, and the thanks of the 
University admirably expressed by the Warden of New 
College. This munificence is princely, but it is conditional 
on the University’s collection of the remaining £377,720. 

The work recommended by the Commission has begun, 
though not outwardly visible. It will be long enough 
before the new building rises on the Broad and the tunnel 
is bored under it. Other buildings, however, are rising ; 
the Taylorian extension in the Giler is barely visible yet, 
but Sir Giles Scott’s new buildings for L.M.H. have 
already the quiet and discreet air of an English country 
house into contrast to the older and redder buildings. Near 
by the dome of the chapel emerges from a net of steel scaffold- 
ing, Byzantine—or is it a mosque ? 

We have had among our distinguished visitors this term 
Professor Einstein, Student of Christ Church, and Professor 
Gustav Cassel, the grand old man of economics, as Rhodes 
Lecturer. 

Among undergraduate activities, the most noticeable har 
been the October club (October after the then Revolution). 
Members are required to be, interested in Communism, and 
there are more of them that of any of the other political 
clubs, but many, of course, belong to all four! One Head 
of a House is said to have donned cap and gown and rent 
their notices from the board. But more effective is likely 
to be the visits to Russia which many Oxford men will make 
this Long Vac. 

Our cultural activities have been chiefly the Haydn festival, 
three concerts and a characteristic oration by Professor Sir 
Hugh Allen. The German Club celebrated the Goethe 
centenary with a creditable production of Egmont, and the 
O.U.D.S. will produce the Oedipus Tyrannus in Greek. 

It looks as if Schools would be done in cool and shade 
this year, but many of the candidates will be cast into a cold 
world which offers few jobs. We shall miss a few familiar 
and well-loved figures: one of our last top-hats will follow 
the retiring Warden cf All Souls into Shropshire.—I am, Sir, 
«&e., Your OxForD CORRESPONDENT, 
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Country Life 


A Rare SAncruanry. 

England is of an infinite variety that even the bungaloid 
custom cannot stale; but there are not many bits of it 
which are without parallel. There are just two, so far as I 
know, that may be called unique in the strictest sense of that 
ill-used word. One is Breckland, the other Dungeness. The 
inhabitants too are unique. Dungeness is said to be the only 
place—though I fancy there is another—-where that quaint 
and now, alas, very rare little bird, the Kentish plover, breeds. 
It is a favourite too of the yet quainter bird the thick-knee 
or Norfolk plover and of many terns. A place such as this 
is worth preservation, even if there is no immediate threat. 
But Dungeness may be said to be under sentence. It has been 
marked down by the makers of * concrete mendacities,” 
including shacks and old railway carriages as well as the 
sort of building that has made Peacchaven notorious. Breck- 
land is threatened by nothing worse than trees, though they 
will ruin its peculiar character. Dungeness is threatened by 
stucco and tiles. 

* * * * 

Happily a champion has been found, but if he is to win his 
battle, he will need sturdy backing. Mr. Burrowes, who loves 
his birds and his England “ has entered into a contract to 
purchase the strip of coast, binding himself to pay £9,000 
within the next three years.” It is only a question of the 
birds. Here is the one level part of any considerable size of 
the south-east coast still left in its natural state. To raise 
this sum is a national duty and privilege. The Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds (whose watchers have probably 
saved the local birds from extinction during the last eight 
years) have agreed to pay the last £1,000. Mr. Burrowes has 
given generously, as well as bound himself to a pledge which 
would take his all. The protection of birds and the preser 
vation of England are here one and the same thing. I must 
believe that the response will be wide and generous. Sub- 
scriptions should be made payable to the Dungeness Fund, 
and sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Percival Jackling, Manager, 
Lloyds Bank, Folkestone. 

** * * * 
OvusTED HOME-SEEKERS. 

It is hard to explain why some sorts of birds have such an 
exclusive taste in nest-building sites. Why should the 
Kentish plover only nest at Dungeness and the roseate tern 
only on this spot and that ? It has recently been argued that 
the barn owl—most beneficent and attractive of the family 
of owls—is rapidly disappearing because he demands the 
old-fashioned barn or unprotected church tower for his home. 
In my experience he likes best a hollow walnut ; but never in 
my experience has the competition for such hollows been so 
fierce. It is recorded by the R.S.P.B. that in a certain wood 
every woodpecker was ousted by starlings, and that in reference 
to one desirable hollow, first occupied by a pair of wood- 
peckers, twenty-one marauding starlings were shot; but 
that, nevertheless and notwithstanding, in the end a pair took 
possession and left the woodpeckers homeless. I have found 
this year an unconscionable number of starlings’ eggs laid on 
the ground or dropped on the ground ; I am inclined to think 
that many pairs—so numerous are they—never find a nesting 
place at all. 

* * * * 

In general the birds that are less punctilious multiply at the 
expense of the more sensitive ; that is peculiarly apparent with 
owls. The barn owl, which is most particular, grows scarce. 
The brown owl, which has nowadays the courage to invade 
town and suburb, multiplies ; and like the little owl, which also 
multiplies, it will take to a hole in the ground, if there is no 
hollow tree available, for personal protection. In one unused 
chimney in a Midland town the brown owl and the jackdaws— 
also a multiplying tribe—have competed for the building site. 
The jackdaw, again, has quite ousted the rare chough from his 
favourite breeding sites. He is now only to be found in the 
extremities of the land and is rare even there. I sought him in 
vain this year, though we found several old nests, in a remote 
western island held to be his favourite haunt ; and the pairs 
are fewer in Cornwall than was hoped. Some that were 


reported proved to be jackdaws, which are often called 


** chows *’—or so it would seem—in local speech. It is a fing] 
insult that the unfortunate chough should be mistaken for hig 


mortal enemy. 
* * * * 


Att Aspout TREES— 

Tree worship descends to us from the Druids. ‘The Men of 
the Trees,’ who are now an influential body of priests, haye 
headquarters in London, issue some delightful literature, 
especially their almanac, and preach their doctrine all over the 
Empire. Among ingenious additions to the literature of the 
subject was recently published a book on the humour and 
grotesqueness of trees, by Dr. Lonsdale Ragg, an Oxonian and 
an artist. The author, who has a peculiar gift for drawing the 
portraits of trees, is to edit and produce, in sympathetic 
association with the Men of the Trees, a quarterly magazine, 
devoted to ‘* Tree Lore in its literary, historic, aesthetic and 
practical aspects.” The really marvellous success of the 
little Green Quarterly, the Countryman, edited from Idbury, in 
Oxfordshire, suggests that Dr. Lonsdale Ragg may follow the 
progressive footsteps of Mr. Robertson Scott. For what 
Mr. Micawber would call the ridiculous sum of 5s. we are to 
hear—and see in half-tone plates-—all about trees every fourth 
month of the year. The quarterly, however, is not to be 
started unless suflicient encouragement is forthcoming. Will 


-those therefore who like the idea send verbal promise of 


support to Dr. Lonsdale Ragg at 9 Blomfield Road, 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea ? The growth of the Men of the Trees 
under Mr. Barbe Baker’s ardent leadership suggests that the 
number of votaries is more than suflicient. 

* * * * 
—AND GRAss. 

It seems that the votaries of grass are enough to support, 
not only a magazine, but a great scientific organization. And, 
I suppose, grass is almost the most English thing in England, 
The latest Journal of the Board of Green-keeping Research bears 
really astonishing evidence of the cult of green or lawn- 
making. The Research station at St. Ives in Yorkshire was 
founded chiefly for the game of golf and the green in its more 
technical sense; but it explores incidentally the secrets of 
pure science. It has made discoveries. What a feather it 
will be in its cap if it can make as popular as it should be the 
neat little word Ortho-dichlorobenzene! It seems to supply 
the long-sought substance which is death to the leather-jacket 
and life to the grass. Another word likely to become popular 
is stolon. Velvety lawns in uncongenial places have been 
formed, not by seeding or turfing, but by planting out stolons 
that have a creeping habit. 

* a * * 

Nearly 700 golf clubs have sought—and found— advice from 
St. Ives ; and the knowledge of the station is available to all 
who cultivate a lawn in the 2s. 6d. journal published, when 
oceasion serves, from The St. Ives Station, Bingley, York- 
shire. There is good reason to expect that a number of 
difficulties are in a fair way of solution; for example. the 
destruction of worms and the discovery of varieties of fine 
grasses, suggestive of the seaside, which will consent to grow 
on, say, Clay or chalk soils. I see no reason why all who de- 
light in lawns should not follow the golf players and bowlers, 
who are the chief supporters of the research station. It is re- 
markable how much support has been received from overseas, 

* * * * 

The aims of the lawn-keeper and the farmer are in some 
respects diametrically opposed, but it is interesting to see how 
Jealots Hill—that great research station for the farmer—and 
St. Ives work to the same end. The chief results of the 
Jealots Hill research have also just been published, not in a 
journal, but in a book: Fertilizers and Food Stuffs (by Sir 
Frederick Keeble. Oxford University Press. 5s.) The book 
is really a monograph on the possibilities of increasing national 
production by the aid of fertilizers alone. I have seen this 
week—in Suffolk—some really astounding illustrations of the 
thesis—but of this on another occasion. It was never so true 
as to-day that “ In the fullest development of the land—our 
greatest national asset—lies the most important and fruitful 
task of our Government and our people.’ Sir Frederick 
Keeble’s book should help to this end. 

W. Beacn Tromas, 
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Letters to 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more atiention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on * News of the Week.’—{#d. Specrator.| 


GRAVITATION ?—OR WHAT? 

[To the Ediior of the Sprcraror.] 
Sm,—The letter of Sir Oliver Lodge, in Saturday’s Times, 
whose opening paragraph—a kind of apologia, deprecating 
scientific autocracy—would almost seem to have been sug- 
gested by the Spectator’s article ‘Where Arc We?” of the 
preceding Saturday, is very curious and significant, as, with 
your kind permission, I will briefly make clear. 

Sir Oliver, like some of Newton’s contemporaries, boggles at 
gravitation, as involving the actio in distans, which he curtly 
pronounces to be impossible, as he has done all his life long. 
Without pausing to consider the scientific validity of this 
pronunciamento on a fact exhibited all round us—it has been 
done so well by others long ago—note, now, how he proceeds. 
Because he rejects the Newtonian gravitation, he turns else- 
where, and finds satisfaction in theories remarkable in two 


respects. First, the Ether. Now, this purely hypothetical 
Ether—which has played a very big part in Sir Oliver's intel- 


lectual career (it is the home of his ‘* discarnate intelligences ~’) 
jis far more incomprehensible than actio in distans, so self- 
contradictory and inexplicable, indeed, that ‘ science” is 
beginning to throw it overboard : thus leaving Light, a thing 
indispensable to Einstein and his friends, in the lurch ; that is, 
in the same predicament as gravitation : for what are ** waves ” 
if there is nothing to wave ?; and how can “* nothing” be 
influenced, as, according to Einstein, it is, by gravitation ? 
Sir Oliver, like Einstein, being apparently obliged to call in 
the assistance of ‘“‘ fields of gravitation,” and “ gravitational 
masses.” What is this? Here we are back again in the 
unintelligible actio in distans and gravitation, after all. Self- 
contradiction is then the essence of Science ? But is it science ? 

The plain honest man, struggling to master “ Relativity ” 
will get on a little if he realizes that Einstein’s chief aim is to 
determine the exact position, without Euclidean co-ordinates, 
of a * point” or “event.” Hence, it is that he requires to 
fuse time and space together, and evolve the singular concep- 
tion of ** space-time.” He moves, not in the real world, but 
in the world of mathematica] makeshifts, meaningless in 
other spheres, such as the square root of minus one, or “spaces” 


of more or less dimensions than ours: strange, uncouth, 
uncanny brood, begotten by abstraction in the Void.—I am, 


Sir, &e., F. W. Barn. 


THE CONDITION OF EUROPE 
[To the Editor of the Svprcrator.] 

Sir,-I applaud your article on the above (May 28th). I 
should applaud it still more if the facts were more candidly 
stated, if you had cast aside your editorial reserve and called 
every spade a straightforward sanguinary shovel. The position 
is grave in the extreme ; all the more so because the extremity 
is not generally realized. And that, surely, is the fault of the 
Press, and of the Spectator not the least. 

May I give an illustration? You allude to the * conflict 


between the (German) National Socialists and the forces of 


moderation and order.” The postulate, clearly, is that the 
Hitlerites stand for immoderation and disorder; but I join 
issue with you and ask for enlightenment and proof. 

The German Government is not a Conservative government. 
It is not a National government. It is a Socialist government 
which leapt adroitly into the opportunist saddle of 1918 and 
has since maintained its dominion over a docile and stupefied 
nation which, at heart, is the least socialistic and most con- 
servative in Europe. From my observations I believe that 
Hitlerism is far more representative of the real and permanent 
Germany, and I wonder from what greater store of knowledge 
yeu command me pontifically to accept that Hitler stands 
for anarchy and disruption, and that I must support a govern- 
ment which, if it were in Britain, you would be the first to 
oppose. 

And why do you not direct me clearly and candidly as to the 
policy of France ? Was it not France who demanded the dis- 


memberment of the old Danubian Empire, with all the dire 
economic and political consequences we now see? Is it not 
France who dominates, militarily and financially, her puppet 
allies of Poland and Czechoslovakia and maintains, directly 
and vicariously, the largest army in the world solely in order 
to keep her sword at Germany’s throat ? Is it not the utter, 
ruthless egoism of France which demands that the entire world 
shall be sacrificed to satiate her frenzy for “* security ” and her 
lust for revenge ? And can we see even the beginning of a 
solution unless and until these things are dragged into the 
sunlight, and ventilated and examined with fearless scrutiny ? 
—lIam, Sir, &ce., 
A Mvucn Puzziep READER. 


JAPAN AND MANCHURIA 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Str,—In his letter under the heading above, in your issue of 
May 7th, Mr. Hardie refers to the growth in our trade with 
Manchuria since the Russo-Japanese War as evidence that 
there has been no violation by Japan of the principle of the 
‘open door” in that territory. I am sorry to say that he 
could not have used a poorer argument in support of his con- 
tention. The figures of our trade with Manchuria prove just 
the contrary to what he asserts. 

During the years immediately preceding the Russo-Japanese 
War the annual value of the foreign imports into Manchuria 
was approximately Tls. 20,000,000, of which imports from 
Great Britain accounted for about Tls. 3,000,000 and imports 
from Japan for certainly not more than Tls. 1,000,000. In 
1929, according to the last report on progress in Manchuria 
issued by the South Manchuria Railway, the foreign imports 
into the territory had increased to Tls. 280,061,138, of which 
our share was only Tls. 9,670,833, while imports from Japan 
had risen to no less than Tls. 126,509,467. Now in the same 
year the total value of the foreign imports into the rest of 
China, which we arrive at by deducting the imports into 
Manchuria from the total foreign imports into China as shown 
by the Chinese customs returns, was Tls. 936,174,952, of which 
the Japanese share was Tis. 196,632,195 and our share 
Tls. 108,478,136, exclusive of our imports via Hongkong, of 
which the actual figures are unfortunately rot available but 
which must increase cur total by another 
Tis. 20,000,000. 

It will be seen from these figures that, whereas the Japanese 
have been able to secure for themselves more than half the 
total foreign import trade into Manchuria, their share of that 
of the rest of China, in which their goods compete on equal 
terms with those of other countries, was only one-fourth ; 
and while their import trade into Manchuria was thirteen 
times greater than our own, their imports into the rest of 
China only exceeded ours by little more than a third. Could 
there be better evidence than these figures of the preferential 


sosition enjoyed by Japanese trade in Manchuria ? 
} J9} d 


possibly 


I may also mention that our trade with Manchuria has been 
further handicapped by the preference given by the South 
Manchuria Railway to American material. Though this 
railway has been largely financed by British capital, it has 
made a point for political purposes of buying all its foreign 
engineering supplies in the United States, where its pur- 
chases during the past few years have considerably exceeded 
G$100,000,000 in value. 

I am in no way unfriendly to the Japanese, whose good 
work in Manchuria I recognize, but no impartial person with 
any real knowledge of the conditions in that territory since 
the Russo-Japanese War can possibly deny that the policy 
which they have pursued there has very seriously hindered 
the natural growth of our trade, the value of which, but for 
the preferential rights claimed and enforeed by Japan, would 
by now have far exceeded the absurdly low figure at which it 
The value of the tael in 1929 was about 3s.—l am, 

I’. EX. WILKINSON. 


stands. 
Sir, &e., 
Tlove, Sussex. 
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PENAL REFORM 


[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 

Srr,—Hot upon the heels of the Dartmoor Assize comes the 
publication of the Report of the Persistent Offenders Com- 
mittee. It begins with a condemnation of the present system 
which has produced and maintained the men of whose lives 
and crimes and misfortunes we have learnt something since 
the Dartmoor riots. It goes on to make proposals which, if 
adopted, will substitute for a sentence of ** x” years penal 
servitude or imprisonment, nicely balancing “x °’-worth of 
burglary or indecent assault, a period of ** Detention,” deter- 
mined not only by the court, nor by the prisoner's conduct 
under restraint, but also by the evidence as to the likelihood 
of his going straight if released. 

Phe committal of an offender to one of the new Detention 
establishments will depend on a medical examination of his 
physical and mental state and an investigation into his home 
conditions ; a medical psychologist, assisted by women social 
workers (some of whom will presumably be trained, pro- 
fessional women) is to be attached to at least one of the 
institutions to give psychological treatment in suitable cases. 

Thirdly the Committee urge, what penal reformers have 
long pressed for, a thorough investigation and overhaul of prison 
industries, so that fifteen men may no longer man the Dartmoor 
garden roller, nor mailbag-making by hand retain the proud 
title of premier prison industry. Sir Herbert Samuel can be 
relied on to go ahead and explore the ground preparatory to a 
replanning of our prison industries and the establishment of a 
Only so can the new establishments avoid the 
Irresponsibility and slack- 


wage styvsem. 
paralysis which grips prison life. 
ness are inevitable in a régime where meals and clothes are 
provided by a malevolently paternal society, whether one works 
hard or not : under which one’s wife and family are maintained 
by the Public Assistance Committee ; and from which one is 
ejected, after some vears’ stagnation and introspection, upon a 
world which demands that one shall be alert, self-reliant and 
self-supporting. 

Is the spending of more money on “ criminals * too serious 
a proposition Y Like the Scots lassie who was warned by the 
minister of the seriousness of getting married, one might 
reply: “Ave, but it’s a deal solemner not to.” Society 
cannot afford crime and it cannot afford to continue to run its 
prisons as the forcing houses of crime. The problem of crime 
is primarily a social one. As Mr. Dan Griffiths, a member of 
the Persistent Offenders Committee, points out in the admir- 
able Memorandum he has appended to the Report: “If we 
want to prevent crime, we must wage war... on poverty, 
unemployment, insecurity, ignorance, ill-health and low 
mentality.” Even a cursory reading of the short ** Who's 
Who ~ of the Dartmoor rioters given by the police after the 
Princetown verdicts, is enough to convince us that some of 
these men were criminals as a result of mental abnormality ; 
some by reason of unwise handling in the early stages ; some 
because of the bad environment of childhood. All alike had 
gone through the mill of penal servitude, which is a great 
machine for the manufacture of criminals. 

According to the police, the ablest and most determined 
enemy of society of all the Dartmoor men in the dock at 
Princetown was Jackson who conducted his own defence. 
He had once been flogged for robbery with violence. The 
Judge who passed that sentence may have much to answer for 
-but we all share the Judge's responsibility. 

Despite its studied moderation and its avoidance of excessive 
optimism. the Persistent Offenders Report proposes great and 
revolutionary changes in the penal system, for it recognizes 
that mere repression defeats its own object, and that we must 
turn to science for help in the difficult job of preventing crime. 
- J am. Sir, & 


Cicety M. Craven, Hon. Secretary, 
The Howard League for Penal Reform. 


Parliament Mansions Victoria Street, SF As 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE DEBTS 
To the Editor of the SyvcrstTor.| 
“IH 4n American orthodox economist and his political dupe 
would probably say that if Muropean nations reduced their 
cxpenditure on aria nts they would have more of their own 


‘ tcp dpe dolla thy Aajptopay 
J t i i pa 


\snerica, according tothe 


a 


ridiculous practice now prevailing. Of course, as Mr, Marchant 
says, the only sane and tolerable way of paying war debts jg in 
goods, and America would render a service to herself and 
everyone else if, instead of trying to emulate us with absurd 
and unnecessary economies, she put Wall Street in its proper 
place and regulated her monetary system in a way which 
allowed all her citizens, employed and unemployed, to unite jn 
consuming the maximum amount of needed wealth she could 
produce and import. 

The civilized world marches faster and faster in the direction 
of ruin and economic chaos, surrounded by every means of 
producing wealth. One looks in vain in any country for a 
single statesman with the courage and vision to perceive the 
true course of the evil and take the obvious remedy. Is the 
proper function of a monetary system to secure the consump- 
tion of the largest amount of needed goods that can be 
obtained ? Or is it to enable budgets to be balanced with as 
little money as finance, in the interests of finance, sees fit to 
allow the unhappy peoples ? Those are the two alternatives 
for the world to choose from and either the latter or further 
inaction spells ruin at an early date.—I am, Sir, &e., 

The Place House, Peasmarsh, Sussex. TAvisrock, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A Frstivat or Cuurci Music, 

A Festival of Church Musie at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
seems to be the first effort of its kind, and to give church 
music lovers an opportunity to enjoy many masterpieces of 
many ages. It may seem worth mention to your musical 
readers. If it does, and if it helps to bring the people who 
will most enjoy this small new Festival, we shall be very 
grateful.—Warrorp Davirs, The Cloisters, Windsor Casile, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


JuNE 9TH, 1832. 

The Reform Act is now the law of England. The Bill was read ; 
third time by the Lords on Monday ; the amendments were agreed 
to by the Commons on Tuesday ; on Thursday the Royal Assent 
Was given to it—by commission! The Tories take to themselves 
infinite credit that they have been able to prevail on the King to cast 
from him that personal affection which no generation of Englishmen 
ever felt more powerfully or testified more warmly towards the 
Sovereign than the present generation have done towards WILLIAM 
the Fourth. We certainly regret their success. The law is not less 
sacred than if the King had himself given the signal, instead of 
leaving it to be given by his ministers ; but we would have liked to 
be able to speak not only of the Reform Act, but of WILLIAM the 
Reformer also. 


THe * SpecTATOR,” 


* * * * 
THURSDAY, JUNE 7TH. 

The Derby Stakes of 50 sovereigns each, h. ft., for 3-year old 
colts, 8st. 71b.; and fillies, 8st. 2lb. The owner of the second 
horse to receive 100 sovereigns out of the stakes, and the owner of 
the winner to pay 100 sovereigns towards the expenses of keeping 
the course. Mile and a half. 101 subscribers. 


Mr. Ridsdale’s St. Giles, by Tramp ri oc 
Mr. Vansittart’s Perion, by Whisker es ce 
Mr. Ridsdale’s Trustee, by Catton me ‘a. 1@ 


Nineteen others started, but were not placed. 

There seems to have been great difficulty in starting the horses 
The hour appointed was two ; but they were not got fairly off until 
half-past three. - 


The Flight 


Tur blocks are moved releasing her. She swings 
Speeding like wind across the grass-blown ground. 
Swift in the winter sunlight, wheeling round 

She pauses, breathes and shivers through her winzs. 


Then, roaring glory, into blue she sings 
Storming the heights of heaven, to astound 
The little world below confined and bound 

By old beliefs and dull imaginings. 

Now we are hanging sideways in the sky, 

My heart beats sullenly as I descry 
The sulphur cities smoking in the plains 

And call to memory that Michael hurled, 

Forth from this lonely peace where beauty reigns, 
The lost Archangel on a driven world. 


YVONNE FFRENCH, 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


words must be counted and the nurmber given. 


The namo and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may‘be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 


right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 


into on the subject of the award. 


entries must be addressed to : 


The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( ). 


Competition No. 61 (Ser sy “ Carp.”) 


A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a list of the Six Greatest Fools 
inhistory. Only those who have attained a certain eminence 
gre to be considered as qualifying for inclusion. Choice is 
limited to those who died before the beginning of the twentieth 
entury. Competitors need not attempt to conform with 
what they expect to be the general verdict. ; 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, June 13th, 
1932. -The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
June 25th, 1932. 


Competition No. 62 (Ser py “Dveut.”) 


\reTireD Naval Officer has built a house and named_ it 
Duncruizen, A prize of £2 2s, is offered for a list of suitable 
names for the homes of any six of the following: A Royal 
\eademician ; a Director of a Railway Company ; the widow 
fa Judge; a “ Gossip Writer”; a designer of ladies hats ; 
, defeated Member of Parliament; a writer of detective 
tories; a B.B.C. announcer; an ex-Mayor:; a successful 
lentist. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, June 20th, 1932. 
The result of this competition will appear in ourissue of July 2nd, 


198 
idee 


The result of Competition No. 60 will appear in our next 
issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 32 


{ prize of £1 1s. is offered cach week for a new and original 
English Limerick verse on some subject dealt with in the 
arent number of the Spectator, 'The thirty-second of these 
ompetitions closes on Monday, June 20th, 1932. Entries 
should be marked “ Limerick No. 32.” 

The result of the thirtieth of these competitions will be 
umnounced in our next issue. 

(It is requested that, to facilitate the work of the judges, 
entries should, when possible, be submitted on postcards. | 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 29 


Ise most popular subjects for Limericks this week were 
‘Writers at Bay” ([K. M. Forster), ‘“ What Next?” 
Moth), ** The Church at the Wicket ” (J. E. S.), °° Berlin 
To-day *’ (Lionel Robbins). 
The prize is awarded to 8. Tonkin, 4 Danvers Street, S.W. 3. 
THE WINNING ENTRY. 
A Note on FINANCE. 

The habitual overdraft is bad . . . 
ws a whole.”’—A. W. Kinpy (page 748). 
Since my overdraft threatens to be 
Detrimental to sound industry, 

I surrender all claim 

That it stand in my name. 
Mr. Banker, I trust you'll agree ! 


for the community 


S. TONKIN. 


Commended : 


Book REvIEws. 
The Rub of the * Greene,” by his diction, 
May cause, if not “* Waugh,” at least friction ; 
For the author, he fears, 
Of Thirteen Such Years 
Has oddly mixed fact with his fiction. 
A. F. Cousins, 
Paces 725 anpD 726. 
Though it stretches credulity’s bounds 
That a pin should broadcast its own sounds, 
Here’s a thing as absurd 
As °° Moth’s ” humorous word 
— Dr. Johnson a-riding to hounds ! 


Jue Cuurcnw av THE Wicket (page 724). 
Pleasant days! Cricket mingled with clover ! 
And the parson with blacksmith and drover ; 

Till the sun nearly set 
On the umpire (the vet.) 
And the owl and the cuckoo cried * Over 





Report of Competition No. 59 


(Rerorr saNp Awarpb By “* Carp.) 


Ir was to be supposed that by the year 1952 the Derby 
had become a vehicles. A 
prize of £2 2s. was offered for the best poem, of not more 
than 80 lines, describing the event. 


contest between mechanical 


This was a disappointing competition. A large number 
of competitors, abandoning the descriptive method which 
was ev hypothesi required, engaged in rhetoric, presumably 


intended to be = satirical but generally achieving merely 


ij uvective, against the circumstances of a change to which, 


since progress in nine cases out of ten is gradual, their 
astonished and defiant objection was therefore illogical as 
unsubstantial. The entry (of 
32 lines) came from Gerald Summers. The entries of Captain 
J. R. Cleland, Guy Hadley and Eva Nendick are commended, 
Gladden, 92 Gains- 


well as most accomplished 


The prize is divided between Mr. W. 
borough Road, Crewe, and * N. B.” 


THE WINNING ENTRIES, 
Behold the Lady Psyche Absinthe-Scrubbe, 
The honour’d chairman of the Jockey Club! 
Before the glowing screen the fair reclines, 
While waiters hover near with smokes and wines. 


Where once the bookie’s mellow accents pealed. 
Empty, [ said. Why should we brave the sleet, 
The hail, the rain, rheumatic joints, cold feet, 
Sciatica, lumbago, chills and ‘flu, 

When from our easychairs the race we view ? 
But soft. The Lady Psyche’s glass is drained : 
Upon the screen her bloodshot eyes are straine: 
(Ten million other screens, throughout the land, 
Await the pleasure of that bloated hand.) 

She moves a switch. They're off! <A blur of licht, 
And twenty smelly steeds sweep into sight. 

Their jockeys crouch—before the radio ; 

This smiles, that frowns, the other curses low. 

See the blue smoke that pours from Amaranth ! 
Observe the sparks that fiy from Tragacanth ! 
A sudden flash, and Belial is gone! 

But for those faulty coils, he might have won. 
Foul play! By cunning trickster’s devilish arts 

Belial’s resolved to his component parts. 

Horror! What's this? The field is going slow 

They're done! Help. ho! 





They've stopped ! They're motionless ! 
The Lady Psyche’s fainted! ‘Tis no use. 
Some Bolshie spoilsport has cut off the juice ! Ww. &. 


Tre Dersy— 1952. 
When the Me« hanic saved us in 
The last-but-next-time War, 
We seratched the Horse at once and hit l 
Our waggon to the Car. 
I backed a Ford called Onaway — 
Alas! I found this true! 
In the great Derby 
Of nineteen-fiftyv-two. 
The field—or park, though many -hue 
Can here be ta’en as re(aid 
With flying colours, ditto start, 


Each bonnet has its head 


mechanized} 


Lightning is first, by thunder !— 
Cut out by Silver Sword ; 

And Searlet Runnet 
And after it my Ford. 

The Runner, struck by Lightning (Sw 
Became a runabout 

While Silver Sword (A Silt 
Was now a ‘noise without 

And then, Oh, joy, my Onaway 
Did earry on, unhurt, 

Carrying all L could afford, 
And didn’t wear 

But when the Bookie’s “f 
Iwas far off in the var 

While L was only in the — 
Or, sev, an Also Ra \ 


thats a Bean - 





ashirt! 
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God Save the Queen ! 


The Letters of Queen Victoria. 
1896—1901. 


Third Series. 
Edited by G. E. Buckle. (Murray. 


Vol. 


25s.) 


It. 


Vuis ninth volume of The Letiers of Queen Victoria, inter- 
spersed with extracts from the diary which she kept for 
nearly seventy years, completes the scries. It covers the 
last five years of her life, 1896-1901, and will probably rouse 
more interest than any of the preceding volumes, since it 
deals with more recent events and, in especial, with those 
early smoulderings in European politics which burst into a 
blaze in 1914. 

The first impression that will strike the reader is the 
bewildering number of concerns in which the Queen exercised 
a minute and personal supervision: there was no pulse in 
all the arteries of the national welfare on which her finger 
was not pressed. Not only did she live in the fierce light tha 
beats on thrones, but, as in the darkness of a hive, she inces- 
santly laboured at a million tasks never publicly disclosed. 
The height of the River Thames in flood, the height of her 
Guardsmen, the promotion of three bandmasters to the 
rank of officers (of which the accomplishment took from 
October, 1898, to March, 1900), the advisability of Lady 
Salisbury accepting an order from the Queen-Regent of 
Spain, the question of allowing an Indian barrister to enter 
the diplomatic service, the rejection of the Education Bill, 
her veto on Bishop Davidson’s being offered the Bishopric of 
London, as his health would not stand the work, the bestowal 
of the Garter on a Scottish peer (not to be repeated), the 
prevention of crowding and consequent accidents on the 
oceasion of her Diamond Jubilee, all these concerns and a 
hundred others received her considered attention, and on all 
she gave to those officially responsible for them the advice 
which was almost invariably found to be correct, for it was 
framed by a mind whose common sense amounted to genius. 
Sometimes, but not often, she was not duly consulted, and 
then those concerned were sternly reminded that she knew 
nothing about this business except what she had learned 
from the newspapers. 

These years were a troubled period: there was the Greco- 
Turkish War of 1897, the Soudanese Expedition of 1898, 
which so nearly led to a rupture with Franee, and the Boer 
War of 1899. Throughout, England was in an_ isolation 
far from splendid, and yearly the anti-English feeling in 
Germany was being fostered by the Emperor William, whose 
megalomania was fast becoming a menace to the peace of 
Europe. The Queen alone could deal with him. He sent, 
for instance, a telegram to President Kruger, after the 
Jameson Raid, congratulating him on his firmness; and the 
Queen, writing to him as his grandmother, told him with 
no mincing of words that his action had been very unfriendly 


and unwise, adding, “I hope you will take my remarks 
in good part, as they are entirely dictated by my desire for 
your good.” Again, he complained to her that Lord Salisbury 
treated Germany in a high-handed and contemptuous manner; 
she forwarded to him Lord Salisbury’s complete refutation 
of these charges and said that she ‘* doubted whether any 
Sovereign ever wrote in such terms to another Sovereign, 
and that Sovereign his own grandmother, about their Prime 
Minister.” ‘There were no more complaints. He tried tg 
make trouble between England and Russia, and the Queen 
informed the Czar saying that he was busy spreading reports 
that Russia was working against us, and that she did not 
believe a word of it. Many such instances occur, and in every 
vase her personal influence accomplished what no amount 
of official diplomacy or remonstrance could have done, 

Perhaps these were her greatest years. She had come 
out of her widowed seclusion for the Jubilee of 1887, and 
when, ten years later she celebrated her Diamond Jubilee, 
she was received with such an outburst of adoring loyalty 
as had never been accorded to any monarch. By her express 
wish, it was a celebration for the Empire alone, no crowned 
head attended it, and her escort was of Indian and Colonial 
troops: it was for “my people ”’ and for them alone. Once 
again, three years later, when the darkest days of the Boer 
War were over, she drove through the streets of London, 
and attained, if possible, a still higher pinnacle of personal 
eminence. ‘That year she did not go abroad for her usual 
visit to the Riviera, for though the French Government 
throughout the war had preserved the most correct neutrality, 
she was the subject of innumerable lampoons and _ indecent 
caricatures in the Press, and, instead, she performed her 
final service for her country, and, after instituting the Irish 
Guards, she spent three weeks at the Vice-Regal Lodge in 
Dublin, and was received with an enthusiasm that rivalled 
that of London. And now she was eighty-one years old— 
“my old birthday returns ’’—-and she was worn out with 
anxieties, and stricken with new family bereavements. She 
began to fail, her eyesight grew much worse, her appetite 
left her, and she was drowsy half the day, to her great annoy- 
ance. But up till January 13th, 1901, she wrote her diary, 
and nine days later she died. 

Mr. G. E. Buckle has done his work with notable dexterity ; 
sometimes the correspondence supplies comment to the 
diary, sometimes the diary to the correspondence, and from 
the interweaving of the two we get not only a vivid picture 
of events, but, a far greater achievement, a no less vivid 
picture of the mind and methods of the Queen, her unwearied 
conscientiousness, the courage and the shrewd humanity 


that made her so great. E. F. Benson. 


Recent Philosophy 


Whitehead’s Philosophy of Organism. By 
Kmmett. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 

Philosophy of the Sciences. By F. R. Tennant. 
University Press. 6s. 

The Approach to Philosophy. 


is. 6d.) 


Dorothy M. 
(Cambridge 


By J. F. Wolfenden. (Arnold. 
Tur breakdown of the materialist scheme of the universe 
which the present century inherited from the last has had 
repercussions in every sphere of human thought. In par- 
ticular it has turned men’s attention to the philosophy of 
science—that is, to the investigation of the nature of the 
assumptions which underlie the methods of science and the 
validity of the conclusions which science reaches, Both Miss 
Emmett’s book and Mr. Tennant’s are contributions to this 
investigation. Professor Whitehead’s philosophy is the most 
ambitious, in the view of many, the most successful attempt 
to envisage the universe afresh on the assumption that 
mechanism is definitely discarded, to substitute, in fact, a 
world conceived on the model of a living organism for the 
world coneeived as a machine; while Mr. Tennant, in his 
recent Tarner lectures reprinted in the present book, explicitly 
takes for his subject the nature and limitations of the scientific 
method. : 

In his view psychology has to-day become. the fundamental 


science. The nineteenth-century scientist, using his mind as 
an instrument for’ the examination of reality, did not trouble 
himself with an examination of the instrument. He thought 
of the universe as lying out there in space, waiting to be 
revealed, immediately and directly revealed, to the mind of 
the exploring scientist. To-day the part played by the 
instrument in determining the nature of what is revealed is 
increasingly realised. Hence the renewed demand for _ its 
examination. How much does it contribute, and how are we 
to-allow for its contribution? To study one side, the objective, 
‘of our common experience in isolation from knowledge as to the 
faculties of the human soul may lead to science, but it will not 
lead to metaphysics . . . or toa reasonable view of the world of 
men.” In other words, the traditional method of science, 
while it may enable us to find out how things will react upon 
-ach other, will not tell us what they are, or, indeed, what the 
universe as a whole is like. So Mr. Tennant, whose study of 


what “ knowledge actually is’ leads him to regard scientific 
knowledge as being in essence of the same type as theological. 
Each is an adventure of the mind, each involves its act of 
Theology is not one type of inquiry reaching one kind 
science another revealing knowledge of a 
ach involves certain postulates made by our 
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pinds as to the fundamental orderliness and intelligibility of 
the world. On the basis of these postulates both stand, and 
it they be not granted, both fall. ‘The faith involved in 
theism such as is based on cumulative teleological considera- 
is essentially the same as that belief in the world’s 


tions ae. : : 
rationality which is presupposed by the logic and method of 
gence.” But the postulates are demanded, indeed they are 


ribed by our minds ; hence the conclusion that psycho- 
logy, the study of the instrument, has become the most fun- 
damental of the sciences, 

Professor Whitehead’s philosophy emphasizes the ab- 
tractive and selective activity of science. Science is of 
necessity departmentalized. Attending to the aspect of 
things Which falls within its special department, it ignores 
whatever falls outside it, the beauty of things, for example, 
or their livingness. Moreover, the selected aspects are 
treated in isolation, as if they constituted the whole of that 
io which they belong. Hence, the mechanist methods of 
science, While giving a partial account of everything, give 
a complete account of nothing. Whitehead has stigmatized 

the attempt to base a theory of the world upon. this 
necessarily limited procedure of the scientists as the * Fallacy 
of Misplaced Concreteness,” which means roughly the mistake 
of regarding things, as science always and philosophy usually 
do regard them, as capable of existing separately in their own 
tight, merely because they can be thought of separately, 
of thinking, that is, of isolated entities as concrete, when they 
are really the results of the abstractions we ourselves have 
made. 

Professor Whitehead’s philosophy is above all an attempt to 
restore concreteness to the world. In opposition to the 
modern tendency to departmentalize and analyse, he is the 
great synthesizer of modern philosophy. He constructs a 
system, which, embracing all that can be thought and 
is, represents the world as a single unity, and is in some ways 
reminiscent of Hegel’s. It differs in presenting the unity as a 
passage, a passage of events, containing, that is to say, as 
real elements time and ‘ becoming.” Unfortunately, the 
system is exceedingly difficult. Very few of us, indeed, have 
yet managed to understand it in its entirety. Professor 
Whitehead is a bad expositor and has complicated matters by 
inventing a new terminology of his own. Hence, our debt to 
Miss Emmett who in this wholly excellent book has attempted 
and in a large measure succeeded—-in doing what she set 
out to do, that is, showing how Whitehead’s philosophy 
“strikes a student who comes to it from a background of 
literary instead of scientific philosophy.” 

Mr. Wolfenden’s book falls into a different category. It is a 
beginner’s guide to philosophy as a whole. The questions which 
philosophy discusses remain fairly constant, and, although 
there are many different roads of approach all sooner or later 
lead to the same problems. It is these perennial problems of 
philosophy —-Is there one thing in the universe or many ? 
Is reality the sum of its appearances or something behind 
them ? Does mind contribute to the objects it knows and, if 
so, how much ?—that Mr. Wolfenden raises, indicating the 
solutions that some of the great philosophers have attempted. 
He himself is an idealist ; he believes that the world consists of 
the appearances which are presented to knowing minds, and 
that to these appearances the knowing mind contributes. The 
fact that, disagreeing with every one of his personal con- 
clusions, I ean yet confidently recommend the book to any- 
body who wants to know what philosophers talk about and 
why, should be the best testimony to its merits. Of its kind 
and for its purpose it is first rate, C. E, M. Joan. 


Akbar 


Akbar. (Peter Davies. 5s.) 
A Book by Mr. Laurence Binyon arouses pleasant anticipations, 
for his writings, in a measure rare even among artists and 
poets, bear the impress of spontaneity, unstained by the 
gutterings of the nocturnal candle. . 
The contents of this book are worthy alike of the author 
and of its subject—Akbar the Great—a ruler whose name is 
in Islamic India second only in fame to that of Alexander 
and greater by far than that of his father, Humayun, or of 
his grandfather, Babur, the happy warrior and joyous adven- 
turer of Asia, 


By Laurence Binyon. 
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His father, having lost a dominion, died in exile: his son 


recovered by the sword what his father had lost and, after 
incessant wars, over a period of some fifty years, added alt 
India, except the Deccan, to his domain. His prowess with 
the sword would have achieved little of permanent value, 
but for his genius as an administrator. He created an organiz- 
ation, as elaborate as that of modern India, but far more 
flexible, and he secured the willing consent of the people 
over whom he ruled, by convincing them that their interests 
were paramount in his mind, and that, if we may borrow a 
conception from biological science, symbiosis rather than 
parasitism was the guiding principle of the invading hordes. 
Yet he was never overcome, as have been his successors, by 
the Nemesis of benevolence. His character, vividly portrayed 
by Mr. Binyon, has little in common with the contemporary 
portrait that forms the frontispiece, but much in common with 
that of the great rulers of Asiatic countries to-day, Ibn Saud, 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha and Riza Shah. 

‘“In whatever assemblage of men, he is recognizably the king. 

He radiates energy. His temper is naturally violent ; his 
anger is terrible, but easily appeased : he has an insatiable curiosity 
and loves new things. His mind is as incessantly employed as 
his body . . . illiterate . . . but his memory as prodigious as his 
energy.” 
The modern system of Indian land revenue is in its essentials 
that of Akbar, for when the mantle of Akbar fell upon our 
shoulders, after a period of anarchy, it was on his foundations 
that we built. 

Under his patronage poets and architects had free scope 
for their talents and music, and handicrafts were his delight. 
In matters of religion he was an apostle of toleration, a rare 
creed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He was 
born in 1542 and died in 1605— Felix opportunitate mortis 
for he was disappointed in his last ambition, to unite the 
Deccan to India, and unhappy in his profligate offspring, 
who was impatient at his father’s continued occupancy of 
the throne and sought to encompass his downfall. 

Akbar was an autocrat, living the life of ten men at onee, 
holding all the threads of government in a vast dominion in 
his own hands, committed to incessant bodily and mental 
activity, but never losing his hold on the higher sides of 
life, nor on the affections of his immediate entourage and 
of his womenkind. 

It has been said that the ultimate justification for a demo- 
cracy is, in the long run, the lack of an effective substitute. 
The observation is, in Asia at all events, equally true of 
autocracy, Democracy impels the State to action, but, 
by its own nature, deprives State action of its effectiveness 
by forcing it to assume routine forms of which, as J. 5. Mill 
has warned us, democratic governments eventually perish, 
as though by a hardening of the arteries. Thus it is that an 
autocrat who, as in Russia, Persia, Turkey, Afghanistan, 
Arabia, in Siam and in many Indian States, is not confined 
in his activities by elaborate Codes of Law and Procedure, can, 
as did Akbar, rapidly effect needful changes, both in personnel 
and in praetice. 

Yet every circumstance of his life, and the tragedy of his 
last years, is a reminder to us, if such be necessary, that if a 
reason be sought why human societies forever exhaust them- 
selves in pursuit of ideals which elude them in the moment 
of attainment, it is to be found in the shortness of human 
life, which makes change the only certainty in human affairs. 
The solutions of yesterday are never adequate to the problems 
of to-morrow. Respice finem is a vain motto, for “hope 
springs eternal in the human breast, man never is, but always 
to be blest.” Pope, perhaps, came nearest the truth when 
he wrote : 

“* For forms of Government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” . 


A. T. WILSON, 


Mr. Dreiser Goes Home 


A Hoosier Holiday. By Theodore Dreiser. Illustrated. (Con. 
stable. 10s.) 

Tiere have been wicked books about America by foreigners 

and * bright ” books about America by Americans, but. it is 

rarely that anyone has the courage, patience or temperament 

to write a dull book—dull in the right sense of the word— 


about the America that is never “ bright,” that never gets 
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into the papers, the dull diurnal, homely Victorian America 
which is still drowsing untouched in soul by the pseudo- 
sophisticated back-chat of the New York wireless stations, 
or by any idea born later than 1850. I am imagining a writer 
like Arthur Young, who seems to me to be the ideal ‘* dull” 
writer. For here is a people no less naive than any European 
peasantry and who must be taken at their own valuation to 
be understood ; it is useless to write at them. The exposure 
methods of ** Main Street’ and Mr. Mencken’s Americana, 
the teasing by caustic Frenchmen, our own polite moral 
indignation are all amusing in their snobbish way, but they 
are really valucless. Mr. Dreiser, on the other hand, is one 
of the few who have given us anything like a faithful picture : 
he reminds us of the America we have seen but which, because 
of its ordinariness, we have forgotten. 4 Hoosier Holiday, by 
virtue of its very long-windedness, its sprawling, affectionate 
brotherliness and naiveté, its homeliness, its virtual neglect 
of comparative standards, is a genuine, clumsy and rather 
delightful document. 

Mr. Dreiser describes how, with an illustrator and a young 
chauffeur, he drove from New York to Warsaw, Indiana, on a 
visit to his natiye State. Every day of the journey is carefully 
described : every tyre burst. every sandwich eaten and where, 
what the roads were like, what speed he did, what he thought 
about the view, what he said about the mosquitoes, and what 
funny stories the chauffeur told—all is put down. Nothing is 
too small, too trite for Mr. Dreiser, who writes with glee as if 
he were the first man in the world to drive in a motor-car and 
to worry about its tyres. He has that garrulous monotony 
which a good writer on America ought to have. Awful 
words like ** delightsome ~ enhance the effect. 

This account of a Pennsylvanian mountain resort, where he 
arrived one evening, is a fair example of his manner and 
matter: it might indeed be a metaphorical review of the 
book : 

* American summer mountain life is so naive, so gauche, so 
Victorian. Nothing could be duller, safer, more commonplace ap- 
parently, and yet have such a lilt running through it than this scene. 
Here were windows of restaurants or ballrooms or hotel promenades 
all open to the cool mountain air and all gaily lighted. An orchestra 
was to be heard crooning here and there. The one street was full 
of idlers, summer cottagers, hotel guests, the natives—promenading. 
Many electric lamps cast hard shadows provided by the trees. It 
was all so delightfully cool and fragrant. All these maidens were 
so bent on making catches, apparently, so earnest to attract atten- 
tion. They were decked out in all the fineries and fripperies of the 
American summer resort scene. I never saw more diaphanous 
draperies—more frail pinks, blues, yellow, creams. All the brows 
of the maidens seemed to be be-ribboned. All the shoulders were 
flung about with light gauzy shawls. Noses were powdered, lips 
faintly rouged, perhaps. The air was vibrant with a kind of mating 
note—or search. 

* Well, well, I exclaimed, and bought me all the truly indicative 
postcards I could find.” 

The sight of a giant viaduct in construction would move his 
thoughts from the sentiment of little things to epical cer- 
tainty of America’s future. Bigness and bluntness delight 
His sardonic notes on the tobacco-chewing, 
cheerful American small town corner-boy—all the sardonic 
notes in fact—have an undertone of admiration. One town 
is en féle and banners are waving in the streets, bearing the 
legend, ‘ Boost Johnson City.” The citizens have just 
renamed their city in honour of Mr. Johnson, a local shoe 
manufacturer. Mr. Dreiser is slightly doubtful about Mr. 
Johnson, but a European writer would not have failed to note 
how quickly the changing of a town’s name or a street’s name 
satisfies new democracies: Mr. Dreiser being essentially 
immigrant American has a two hundred per cent. patriotic 
fervour, in spite of his self-protective criticisms. 

There are a lot of amusing road-side encounters. There 
xample, a pathetic little man who had invented a 
patent soap and had had the rights stolen from him by Big 
Business. And in one town there is some amusing moralizing 
upon a huge building which is the home of Swamp Root 
patent medicine : 


him. most 


is, for e 


‘Think of Hood's Sarsaparilla, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, Peruna, 
Omega Oil, Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound ! American 
inventions, each and all, purchased by millions. Why don’t the 
historians tell us of the cure-alls of Greece and Rome and Kgypt 
and Babylon ’”’ , 


They do, of course; but the concealed longing to be a great 
civilization in ruins admired by remote futurity is an odd 
American characteristic. 


—_ 


ey 


So the narrative wanders on. The car is going like a bird: 
America is prospering; the possibilities of the future o- 
infinite ; the sight of throbbing mills, of power Stations ip 
gorges, gives him a bland affectionate feeling that all this jg 
exceptional. Even the Fundamentalists are pretty in they 
small town nests and the financial foxes may be permitted 
their holes since they have dug them. It is all true and goog 
down to the very photographs in the hotel sitting-rooms, ang 
the fake Persian banqueting halls of the greater caravansergj, 
Dreiser's in his Pathfinder, going to see the old home. Alps 
right with the world, But it is 1916. Broadway has not yet 
known what it is to be hungry. VY. S. Prircnert, 


The French Revolution and After 


The French Revolution. 
Scandalous Princess. 
12s. 6d.) 


Empress Innocence. 


By Pierre Gaxotte. (Scribners. 


ute 15s.) 
By Sidney B. Whipple. 


(Century Co, 
By M.E. Ravage. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
M. Prerre Gaxorre’s French Revolution is an original and 
very interesting study of a subject which might well have 
begun to lose its originality. He combines a detailed survey 
of the main events and the byways of the Revolution with a 
clear-sighted discussion of its economic and _ philosophical 
origins. He is not impartial. Dr. Walter Alison Phillips, 
himself an authority on the Revolution, and translator of the 
book, says in his Introduction: ‘* It will be readily under. 
stood that it is all but impossible for French historians to 
approach the history of the Revolution in a spirit of scientific 
impartiality.” M. Gaxotte looks on the Revolution as a 
Communist experiment, and a poor one. In 1794, he says: 

‘‘ While the armies, under pressure from the enemy, recovered 

the normal conditions of effective action—unity, an ordered 
hierarchy of command and discipline, France was subjected at 
home to a communistic experiment which was to leave her bled 
white, ruined, and ready to surrender to the first saviour who 
should present himself.” 
This experiment reached its height in the Terror, whose 
object ** was to exterminate three hundred thousand families 
in order to seize their property.” The Terror ended with the 
fall of Robespierre, and M. Gaxotte’s chapter on Robespierre 
is one of the best in the book. He agrees with Michelet that 
he was fortunate in finding the surroundings fitted to him: 

‘** Robespierre was pre-eminently fitted to shine in a_ political 
club, and all that was a drawback to him in real life there became 
a warrant of success. The very fact that he had not a fertile 
brain, that his ideas were few and that he lacked inventiveness, 
placed him on the same plane as his audience, and prevented him 
from scaring them or rousing their jealousy.” 

M. Gaxotte’s book is witty and very well done, and though 
he is biassed he has a scholar’s sense of balance, as witness 
the early chapters on France under Louis XIV and at the 
outbreak of the Revolution, when, he says, the State was 
poor but the country prosperous. He admits his debt to 
the researches of M. Mathiez and others, but he forms his 
own conclusions with the challenging certainty of an 
original mind. 

Scandalous Princess is also, but very differently, about 
the French Revolution. ‘‘ The exquisite Thérésia Cabarrus,” 
whom Tallien rescued from prison, was scandalous with ease 
but a respectable princess with difficulty. She is rarely, it 
seems, appreciated by those who worship ‘ that solemn ass 
Maximilien Robespierre or . . . that pompous ass Napo- 
leone Buonaparte.”’ It was kind of Mr. Whipple to warn us. 

After the Revolution, Napoleon : and Empress Innocence— 
another misleading title—is the story of his second wife, 
Marie-Louise, Archduchess of Austria. Mr. Ravage tells it 
vividly, appreciating both detail and design. He sets his 
stage carefully, beginning with Napoleon’s divorce from the 
childless Joséphine. Marie-Louise was terrified at the idea 
of marrying the Ogre, the conqueror of her country. ‘* Since 
Napoleon’s divorce,” she wrote to her old governess, ‘* I open 
every Frankfort newspaper in the hope of learning whether 
the new wife has yet been named . . . I only pity the 
princess whom he will choose. For I shall certainly not be 
made a victim of politics.” Metternich saw to it that she 
was, however. She and Napoleon were married with great 
pomp, and the impossible happened. ‘They fell in love. 
After four years of happiness came Napoleon’s downfall, 
and a strange new life began for the staid and sheltered 
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ress. She was banished with her infant son, the unfor- 

te King of Rome, settled at last in the Duchy of Parma, 
forgot that she had loved Napoleon, and found consolation 
with her adviser, General Neipperg. She ultimately married 
Neipperg : and when he died, she married his successor. 
The jacket of this book claims that Marie-Louise was ‘a 
poble woman, a loyal queen, but a character whose destiny 
yas never in her own hands.” Rather than all these, by 
yr, Ravage’s own showing, she was acquiescent when her 
destiny was in other people's hands, but capable of taking 
into her own with an effective, i! unconscious, opportunism. 

Monica REDLICH. 


The Decameron 


The Decameron, of Giovanni Boccaccio, faithfully translated by 
J. M. Rigg, with an illustrated introduction and fifteen photo- 
gravures from original drawings by Louis Chalon. Two vols. 
(London: The Navarre Society. 30s.) 

NorHING so well indicates the spirit of Boccaccio as his Vita 

di Dante. He was as ill-fitted (as may well be imagined) for 

the writing of such a life as Dante would have been for the 

witing of his. When he came, for example, on the account of 

Dante’s falling in love with Beatrice as a child of nine he 

attributes the emotion to the wines and meats of the Portinari 

banquet, and when Dante spoke of Beatrice as the ** youngest 
of angels *’ Boccaccio saw a girl like Ginevra the Fair or 

Jwtta the Blonde in one of his stories ‘‘ with fine white gar- 

ments cleaving everywhere close to their flesh so as to hide 

varce any part of their delicate persons.” He is a sensuous 
ralist, a southern Chaucer. The comparison between his 

Fiammetta and Chaucer's Creseide is the measure of his dis- 

tance from the Middle Ages—the passion of the Filostrato, 

the lusciousness and paganism of it as befitted a Renaissance 
ourgeois, a man of the populo minuto, over against the cold 
irony of the Englishman who has not really yet discovered 
antiquity but merely scratched it, and in whose wry smile 
or winking grin at the fond lovers of his poem one sees the 


characteristic mediaeval attitude towards this evanescent 
life and its follies. 
Boccaccio, too, was a satirist, but he satirized different 


things, and those Englishmen who went to him—Chaucer, 
Fletcher, Shakespeare, Dryden, scarcely saw his target. 
Everybody will remember that lovely story of the hard- 
hearted lady who was doomed in Hell to be for ever chased 
by the knight she had repulsed, and eaten by his hounds as she 
ran naked through the woods, and then when her heart had 
heen cut out and flung to the hounds, doomed for ever to rise 
whole and begin the flight once more. But recall the con- 
clusion of the tale. Nagstagio contrives to show the scene to 
his cruel lady, and she is at once smitten with remorse and 
fear and all Ravenna’s cruel ladies with her. So that, says 
Boceaccio, the terror produced much good. It so wrought, 
he says with a smirk, among the ladies of Ravenna that they 
all beeame and have ever since been much more compliant 
with men’s desires than they were wont to be. One cannot 
think that Chaucer would have used the story thus or ended 
it thus, and one recalls the end of his version of the Filostrato : 

‘ Swich fyn hath, lo, this Troilus for love, 

Swich fyn hath al his grete worthinesse, 

Swich fyn hath his estat real above 

Swich fyn his lust, swich fyn hath his noble SSC, 

Swich fyn hath false worldes brotelnesse, 
Fortunately Chaucer kept a balance between his vitality 
and his piety, unlike Langland, and so can stretch across the 
years with Boccaccio, not removed in the aether of the Middle 
Ages like Dante or Petrarch. The modern world finds no 
remoteness therefore in Boccaccio, and although his method 
of telling a tale is now abrupt, now prolix—as they loved a 
tale to be in those leisurely, courtly, formal days—and though 
he never delays to exploit a good effect, as we should do, with 
drama and sentiment, and scarcely knew the 
suspense or surprise, we read him not merely as a store- 
house of the best stories of the world (for they were in the main 
yarns borrowed from all over the globe) but as a man who 
knew how to bring a story home to men’s business and bosoms. 
And we read him too because he knew how to direct a story at 
the shams of his day. 
This pleasant edition offers a very readable translation ; 
its illustrations tend rather to mark the refinement of the 





ViiM 


meaning of 


background than the coarse—at any rate, scandalous, and 
certainly country manners of the stories set against it. The 
edition is ** strictly limited,” but how strictly there is no means 
of telling. SEAN O’FAOLAIN. 


The Unsentimental Journey 


A Tower of Skulls. By Gerald Reitlinger. (Duckworth. 18s.) 

Across Lapland. By Olive Murray Chapman. (Bodley Head. 
15s.) 

The Wake of the Southern Cross. By Cecil Wilson, D.D. 
(Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

Adventures of an Alpine Guide. By Christian Kiucker, 
(Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

THe sentimental may be disillusioned by Mr. Reitlinger’s 


ironical account of his journey through Persia and Turkish 
Armenia. Remembering Flecker’s fanciful East and the con- 
fectionery of Hassan, they will be disappointed to read that “a 
hunk of boiled goat and some half-raw spinach stalks imper- 
sonate the roast beef of England. There is also that general 
evil of the Near East, a far-reaching result of the British 
occupation of India—caramel custard.” But Mr. Reitlinger’s 
book will appeal to those who find that the real delight of 
travel is not the strange but the familiar seen in incongruous 
surroundings. Over the rubbish heap of the Middle East Mr. 
Reitlinger stalks with humorous detachment, occasionally 
pausing at an old tin and turning it over with his stick. 

** To-day,” he writes of Baghdad, ** one may ransack the 
bazaars for anything more exotic than a cheap Swiss clock. 
Baghdad has forgotten the Arabian Nighis except for the 
Arabian Nights Cabaret at the Waverley Hotel.” Of 
Kermanshah and Hamadan he notes that they are the ecntres 
of the antique faking industry in Persia. In Shiraz the back 
seats of cabs are fitted with mirrors bearing the words, * Ten- 
nent’s Beer and Stout ” ; in a small Armenian village a gramo- 
phone played, ** Yes, sir, M. Kalebdjian had 
set up in Ispahan a factory for making café tables in imitation 
marble. It was in Ispahan that Mr. Reitlinger visited a 
licensed house and found it furnished in an outmoded Parisian 
style. ‘It has a sofa, and is richly hung with carpets and 
kelims, with photographs of French beauties of the carly 
Third Republic, and with German colour prints intended for 
the English sporting market : here are the hecatombs of shot 
foxes, that are still a subject of decent merriment in the pages 
of Punch or in Hammersmith light opera. There are three 
small tables, as in a café, and a musical box that has played 
‘ Auprés de ma Blonde’ for so long in Persia that it has 
translated it into the minor key.” But to complete the 
absurd medley Mr. Reitlinger describes the monstrous reliefs 
of Assyrian kings, a tribe of Kurds driven into Biblical exile, 
and a battle with modern artillery in the mountains near 
Igdir on April 9th, 1931, which the rest of the world knew 
nothing about. Who the combatants were Mr. Reitlinger was 
afraid to ask, for by that time he was under arrest as a spy. 
Those interested in Persian art will read the book for its 
detailed descriptions of architecture and reliefs. I enjoyed 
it as the most amusing travel book I had read since Mr, 
Evelyn Waugh’s Labels. 

Mrs. Chapman’s journey was far more comfortable, for 
nature to contend with and not Turkish officials. 
She writes attractively of a land which it is diflicult to realize 
exists outside the pages of Hans Andersen. Everyone in 
zapland seems very honest, very clean, very kind, compared 
with the Persians and Armenians in Mr. Reitlinger’s book, 
but they are perhaps a little dull and inarticulate in their 
worthy Nordic way. One prefers the volubility of the dirty 
and dishonest Turk. 

Dr. Wilson was formerly Bishop of Melanesia, 
reminiscences are an impressive reply to the callow criticism 
of the missionary as a man who puts ugly clothes on a beautiful 


she’s my baby.” 


she 


had only 


and his 


savage and introduces alien morals to an Earthly Paradise. 
Dr. Wilson is as unsentimental as Mr. Reitlinger ; he condemns 
nothing and protests not at all. The Melanesians were can- 
‘The victim’s legs would be sliced above the knee and 
and his blood drained off into small bamboos, which 
Human flesh was con- 
Taki sold human meat 
Mothers 
men 


nibals : 

roasted ; 
men carried about in their net bags. 
sidered better than pigs’.’ Old John 
down the coast in a mission boat he had borrowed. 
slew their babies by stuffing their mouths with mud ; 


died because the rain-makers told them to die; they lived 
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in constant fear of massacre; they were often half-starved. 
The Church in Melanesia absorbed their harmless customs and 
superstitions as the early Church absorbed paganism, and the 
tales of “* miracles,” of rocks split, the blind healed, the sick 
made to walk, make an interesting parallel. 

Christian Klucker’s beautifully illustrated memoirs will 
appeal to mountaineers, who will be interested in the stories of 
Norman-Neruda, Dr. Curtius, and Whymper with whom 
Klucker climbed in British Columbia. A wider public can 
hardly be expected to take interest in the long catalogue of 
climbs. GraAHAM GREENE, 


The First Hanoveri inister 
e First Hanoverian M 
Stanhope: A Story in Eighteenth Century Diplomacy. 
Basil Williams. (Clarendon Press. 18s.) 
WueEN James, first Earl Stanhope, died suddenly in 1721, 
his friend Carteret said that ‘‘ one of the best men we had” 
was gone. For seven years Stanhope had served George I 
virtually as Prime Minister. On him fell the main burden of 
the complex diplomacy, backed by the British Navy, which 
dealt with the, quarrels that survived the Treaty of Utrecht 
and foiled the Jacobite intrigues with Alberoni, Charles XII 
and those powerful French courtiers who hated the Regent 
Orleans. On Stanhope, too, had devolved the task of sup- 
pressing the Jacobite rising of 1715 and the less serious affair 
of 1719, and of establishing the new Hanoverian dynasty on a 
sound basis, in face of opposition from Tories and Jacobites 
and discontented Whigs. There can be no doubt that his 
strenuous labours in these seven critical years made the throne 
safe for George I, smoothed the path for Walpole, and gave 
England a long and much-needed interval of peace before the 
duel with France was resumed. 

If Stanhope’s work has been commonly overlooked, in com- 
parison with that of his successor or of his nephew Chatham, 
the reason may lie partly in the very intricate foreign policy 
of the time, when the Emperor, Spain, France, Sweden, 
Prussia, the United Provinces and Russia were all at cross- 
purposes, and the interests of Hanover did not always coincide 
with those of England. It says much for Professor Williams’ 
skill in unravelling a very tangled skein that he has made his 
account of Stanhope’s diplomacy extremely interesting. 
Perhaps our War-weary generation, which has at last dis- 
covered the solid merits of Castlereagh as a peace-maker, can 
appreciate Stanhope’s very similar qualities. He believed in 
the personal approach. He scored some of his greatest 
diplomatic triumphs by journeying to Vienna and Paris and 
talking the Emperor or the Regent round to his own point of 
view. When war with Spain threatened in 1718, he went to 
Madrid and argued the matter with his chief adversary, 
Alberoni. It was fortunate that neither of them knew that the 
day before his arrival the English fleet had destroyed the 
Spanish fleet off Cape Passaro. Not till a month later, when 
Stanhope was in France again, did the news of the disaster 
reach Madrid. 

That Stanhope, taking to politics in earnest when he was 
nearly forty, achieved such success was largely due to the 
reputation as soldier and diplomatist which he had won in 
Spain. For eight weary years (1702-10), while Marlborough 
had gained great glory in Flanders and on the Danube, 
Stanhope had been employed with the Allied armies that were 
trying to put the Archduke Charles on the Spanish throne in 
place of Philip V, the grandson of Louis XIV. This earlier 
Peninsular War, well described by the biographer, had begun 
with Peterborough’s brilliant capture of Barcelona and had 
been enlivened by other successes, notably Stanhope’s whirl- 
wind siege of Port Mahon in Minorea, which, though deemed 
impregnable, succumbed in a fortnight. But it virtually 
ended at Brihuega at the close of 1710, where Stanhope was 
cut off and taken with the British rearguard by Marshal 
Vendome. Stanhope, as a prominent Whig, was kept prisoner 
for nearly two years to oblige the Tory. Ministry, who were 
unxious to make peace with France. But his enforced absence 
from London for such a reason probably added to his. prestige 
among the Whigs. He had suffered in their cause and his ill- 
luck at Brihuega was forgotten. It seems likely that in that 
corrupt age Stanhope won respect because of his scrupulous 
honesty. When accused of malversation of army: funds in 
Spain, he was able to prove conclusively that the State was 
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largely in his debt. He refused the customary gifts made to 
diplomatists by foreign courts. When he visited the Emperor 
at the end of 1714 he was given diamonds to the value of a 
thousand guineas, but he set the amount against his expenses 
and was still £3,266 the poorer. It is pleasant to know that 
in Walpole’s day one at least of our statesmen set himself 
against the prevalent abuses of peculation, the sale of. 
reversions and the like. Stanhope’s example was followed by 
Chatham and at long last has prevailed. 


The Old Road 


Ways of Christian Life: Old Spirituality for Modern Men, 
By Dom Cuthbert Butler. (Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d.) 


StuDENts of Christian mysticism have learned to value 
Abbot Butler's writings for their truly Benedictine combina. 
tion of knowledge, spirituality and common sense. These 
characters inform every page of his new book ; which, more 
popular in its appeal than its predecessors, yet betrays the 
same profound understanding of the connexion. between the 
contemplative and active lives of men. Its object is to set out 
in plain language 

* the practical daily religion offered to the Christian people by tho 
old Orders, in the belief that spiritual food on which Western 
Christendom had been nurtured for the thousand years from 50) 
to 1500 must still have in it elements suitable for all time, and 
therefore for the needs of the present time.” 

The Abbot naturally addresses himself to members of his 
own Church, and some of the ‘“* ways ”’ which he describes are 
peculiar to Roman Catholic devotion. But much that he has 
to say will be read with great profit and interest by all who cate 
for the realities of the spiritual life. Taking one by one the 
four great religious Orders—Benedictine, Dominican; Fran- 
ciscan, and Carmelite—he shows what special contributions 
each has made to the tradition of Christian spirituality ; and 
especially, what they have to teach the ordinary man and 
woman of to-day who is trying to live the Christian life in the 
world. The deep yet homely wisdom of St. Catherine of 
Siena ; the psychological insight and spiritual realism 
of Abbot Blosius and Father Baker ; the peculiar character 
of Carmelite spirituality, as seen in the outlook and _ teach- 
ing of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross, and its reappearance 
in the simple holiness of the ‘** Little Flower,” are among the 
topics which Dom Butler treats. Inthe chapter on the Doni- 
nicans we miss, it is true, reference to the noble doctrines of the 
Friends of God. On the other hand, the admirable and lucid de- 
scription of the psychology of Aristotle, as re-stated in Christian 
terms by St. Thomas Aquinas, restores to currency an account 
of the springs of human conduct, which is essential to an under- 
standing of Catholic ascetic literature, and can still cast much 
light on the problems of behaviour and thought. The short 
chapter on Contemplation, with its clear yet never facile exposi- 
tion of the actual meaning of the terms used by mystical 
writers, and of the technique of that ‘‘ simple contemplation” 
which is accessible to all who really desire it, is in its own way a 
little masterpiece. These few quiet pages contain far more 
realistic and solid instruction on the spiritual life than many 
more elaborate afid popular manuals. EK. U. 


The Age Demanded... ? 


Whips and Scorpions. Specimens of Modern Satiric Verse. 
Collected by Sherard Vines. (Wishart. 6s.) 

GREAT satire (at any rate the great satire of English 

literature) aims at the man but, overreaching for the 

moment the immediate object of its attack, hits the mind, 

the directing force which makes the man as he appears. 


But it does not miss the man himself, thereby concen- 
trating its power; thereby it reveals the principle of 


economy which is its essence, and emerges as itself a matter 
of the mind, not of the heart or liver. The present age, an 
epoch no more pregnant with abuses than any other, can 
at will be condemned by a relative standard; less easily by an 
absolute judgement, whose authority will finally consign it to the 
furnace. The absence of any such common standard is respon- 
sible for the lack of direction from which this anthology suffers 
—of that direction which, unless it is merely to be a casual 
gleaning from the work of contemporary writers, should be 
the birthright of a collection of this nature. It is difficult, 
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pr instance, to find a common denominator, other than 

sonal disgust, between the fastidious aloofness of Mr. 

, §. Eliot and the sprawling petulance of Mr. Osbert Sitwelt. 
whereas Mr. Eliot (and with him, Mr. Huxley, Mr. Auden, 
yr, Plomer, and Mr. Collier, to name a few) imply by their 
wondemnation consideration of a preferable alternative, 
nueh of the work in this book appears to be merely damnation 
pr damnation’s sake, the simplest and most unprofitable 
form of intellectual exercise. 

That the poet is justified in asserting the absolute value of 
individual experience is axiomatic. But within the ranks of 
wn anthology, though there may be divergence over details, 
there should be no wide disagreement over principles: the 

t must be prepared to fall into line with his fellows. 
Without this, the anthology loses its point, which rests 
primarily in the consistency of its editor. Lacking 
jirection, the path of vengeance leads instead backwards 
0 confusion ; whence, it is feared, motivated less by a 
passionate conviction in the validity of an idea than by a 
fiilure to have any convictions at all, too many of the con- 
tributors to this volume originally started. One wonders 


here this book will find its public. D. H. ¥. 
Glances at Russia 
seeing Soviet Russia. By Hubert Griffith. (Lane. 3s. 6d.) 
A Scientist Among the Soviets. By Julian Huxley. (Chatto 
and Windus. 3s. 6d.) 
Russia, Market or Menace? By ‘Thomas D. Campbell. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 


{wEsE are all slight books—of the ‘ fleeting glimpse ” type. 
Jenjoyed reading Mr. Griflith’s account of his trip in the 
autumn of 1981. It is vivid, and, as most of his impressions 
coincide with my own, I am tempted to say accurate. Both 
the intending tourist who wants a foretaste of what he is 
letting himself in for, and the less fortunate individual whom 
circumstances compel to travel second-hand can be recom- 
mended to dip into the pages of Seeing Soviet Russia. The 








author is content to rep: luce his experiences just as they 
come to his mind, and, as it is an open, receptive mind, with 
ahumorous turn, the result is pleasing. 

Mr. Huxley, as one might expect, attempts to delve a little 
deeper, but newspaper articles seldom make good books, 
and this is not the exception that proves the rule. Mr. Huxley 
is, however, too keen an observer not to be interesting. He 
isalive to the importance of atmosphere, and he is successful 
indepicting the shifts by means of which the Soviet authorities 
have to reconcile Communist theories with the stubborn facts 
of actual life. The contrast which he draws between the 
fluidity of Soviet institutions and the “ ca°canny ” outlook 
which he says is paralysing the capitalist world gives food 
for thought. He is impressed by the facilities afforded for 
research and the effort to apply science to every department of 
life. It is a pity he was not long enough in the country to 
penetrate further beneath the surface and to give considered 
judgements on subjects of which he has special knowledge. 

Mr. Campbell is an American who visited Russia in 1929 
and 1930 to advise the Soviet Authorities on agricultural 
questions. His general impressions are mostly confined to 
surprise at discovering evidence that all the amenities of 
civilization have not been destroyed by the revolution. He 
is simple-minded enough to take everything he is told and 
shown at its face value. His relief at hearing from Stalin that 
world revolution is no longer brewed in the Kremlin, now that 
the wicked Trotsky is eclipsed, is patent and genuine. His 
account of agricultural conditions follows the lines of the 
official publications, so that even on his own subject the 
author has no independent analysis of the situation to provide. 

Joun Lover. 


Schopenhauer Again 


Schopenhauer. By Helen Zimmern. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Tus delightful book is a very old friend of ours in a new 
dress. When it was originally published, a few years before 
the admirable translation, by Haldane and Kemp, of Schopen- 
hauer’s chief work, very rare were the people in England who 
knew anything about him, much less of his anhang or 
appendix, Nietzsche, of whom we will merely observe, in 
passing, that the old pessimist would have turned in his 


easeaha 


grave, had he known that after his death his central idea 
would be annexed and transmogrified by a singular half-sane 
disciple, with a genius for the pungent expression of exagger- 
ated paradoxes. The publishers were happily inspired in 
reproducing a book which is still the best and most sympa- 
thetic account in the English language of this lonely thinker, 
though we wish they could have found it possible to reproduce 
the fine portrait, which an eminent Oxford professor, who 
sympathized with our juvenile enthusiasm, long ago pro- 
nounced rightly to be the best thing in the book. Like 
Millais’ portrait of Disraeli, it showed us the soul of the man. 
We can well recollect the impression we received from the 
great first volume of the Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, which 
stands on a level never attained by any of the author's 
subsequent writings: it is a literary marvel. Fundamentally 
false at the core though it be, as all philosophical idealism 
necessarily is, yet no more beautiful, no more ethically and 
artistically profound and imaginative treatment of life and 
the world exists in any language ; neither Plato, nor Bacon, 
nor Berkeley, have reached the magical power of this extra- 
ordinary writer, found elsewhere only in the dreams of old 
Indian sages, whose melancholy wisdom Schopenhauer dis- 
covered, to his intense delight, to coincide in essentials with 
his own. The Germans certainly ought to be obliged to him, 
for teaching them what their own language could do in the 
right hands. He met, however, his antithesis in Goethe, 
the pagan, the realist, the devotee of Nature, like Aristotle. 
We may conclude by observing that his titlke—Das Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung—cannot be directly turned into 
English without making it clumsy and academic. But we 
muy expand and express its exact meaning thus : The World 
is, on the one side, a Picture for the Mind—the Maya of the 
Hindus—-and vanishes with it: and on the other, a dim,- 
dark, Unconscious Striving, that causes all the Picture, but 
can never be known. It is the peculiar merit of Miss 
Zimmern’s book that it has caught and expressed the * aroma 
of Schopenhauer *” better than any other. F,. W. Eatin. 


‘The Rise of Mammals 


The Mammal-like Reptiles of South Africa and the Origin of 
Mammals. By Robert Broom, D.Se., F.R.S.  (Witherby. 
25s.) 

Dr. Broom is among the foremost living palaeontologists. 

In particular he is one of the world’s greatest authorities on 

the question of the evolutionary emergence of mammals from 

the reptiles of the Middle Permian and Upper Triassic geologi- 
cal epochs, a period of the earth’s history so far back, that mere 
statements in terms of millions of years fail altogether to 
impress the imagination with the length of time that has 
elapsed since the creatures with whose skeletal structure Dr. 
Broom is so familiar roamed over the plains of South Africa. 
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His book is based on the results of the work of more than 
thirty years, spent in collecting and describing 1,200 of the 
millions ef fossils which he reckons are still to be picked up 
in the Karroo district. It is devoted almost entirely to techni- 
cal and systematic description of the relevant remains, and is 
of interest chiefly to specialists. But the last chapter, entitled 
the Origin of Mammals, has a more general appeal. In it Dr. 
Broom brings together his views on the emergence of mammals 
from their reptilian ancestors, especially emphasizing the 
opinion that their evolution was probably correlated with a 
change in diet which necessitated greater rapidity of move- 
ment—and this, in turn, he causally relates to the development 
of the mammalian heart. Very conciscly he gives a general 
view of his personal picture of the evolutionary process, a view 
which, although somewhat prevalent among strict morpholo- 
gists, differs in its emphasis from that of other biologists, for 
example, experimental geneticists : “‘ most steps seem to have 
been taken to meet some immediate need. A change of diet 
or environment resulted in a change of habit, and the change 
in habit led to a change in structure. . . . Natural selection 
results in the newer types displacing the older and less 
fitted.” And the process thus envisaged he regards as ended. 
** Apart from minor modifications evolution is finished.” 
Time, and not his fellows, will prove whether he is right. 
The book closes with a bibliography and index, as well as with 
a fascinating personal note on those African fossil hunters 
who have helped to collect the material from which so many 
far-reaching conclusions can be drawn. 
S. ZUCKERMAN. 


A Scot in Russia 


A Cavalier in By 


(Macmillan. 


Muscovy. Baroness Buxhoeveden. 


15s.) 

Tins is a book of uncommon though divided interest. Setting 
out to describe the life and adventures of Patrick Gordon, a 
Scottish mercenary who served first in the Swedish army and 
finally settled for life in Russia during the seventeenth century, 
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Baroness Buxhoeveden has been obliged to make 
deficiencies of the diaries he kept by substantial 
padding from other sources. This would be enough to damy 
most books of the kind, but hers—once one has accepted the 
fact that Patrick Gordon is not much more than a peg to 

the historical picture on—most pleasantly survives it, 
looks at first like a book of incompletely digested Material 


Up for the 


becomes engrossing. And Patrick Gordon, for all his slacks | 
ness as a diarist—the fault is not entirely his, for some of the | 
diaries exist still but are not available—is an interesting i : 
He was one of the many foreigners whom Moscow enticed, by i 
promise of trade or military rank, to aid them in what wag | 
really the gradual process of occidentalization which came out | 
After the fall of § 
Constantinople Russia had come to regard herself as the holy : 
treasure house of Byzantine Christianity; in consequenge | 
oriental obscurantism maintained by a corrupt priesthood wag | 


into the open under Peter the Great. 


the normal atmosphere of the country. ‘The foreigners who 
settled in Moscow were at once enticed for their brains ang 
suspected and isolated for their foreignness and heresy, 
They were not permitted to live in the city, as Patrick Gordon 
found. He also discovered, too late, after succumbing to the 
fine offers of the Tsar Alexei’s agents, that it was easier to 
get into Russia than to get out of it. But the Dutch were 
there for company, a number of other Scots who had flown 
because of the Stuart troubles, and the Tsar’s physician was an 
Englishman, a delightful humbug and medicine man. No one 
knew quite where he was with the Tsar and the Boyars, and 
the chief consolation of exile was drink. 

But Patrick Gordon had not, as they say, gone to Russia 
for his health. Drink also he disliked because he had a weak 
stomach. He had left the genteel poverty of his home in 
Aberdeenshire to make his fortune, and soldiering was the 
only profession possible for a gentleman. He could have gone 
profitably into trade at Danzig, but he scorned trade. He 
would neither work nor beg: ‘To serve or work I thought 
it a disparagement, but to beg greater.” Wandering to 
Hamburg he joined the army of Charles X of Sweden, was 
taken prisoner at the fall of Warsaw by the Poles and, in the 
best mercenary tradition, changed his coat for the Polish one, 
In a short time the fortunes of war obliged him to change back 
again until, the occasion offering, he astutely sold himself to 
the Tsar after weeks of hard bargaining. One of his first tasks 
—for the mercenary an ominous one—was to put down the 
mob which was in rebellion because the rouble had_ been 
debased from silver to copper. Gordon, to his disgust, was 
paid in copper. It is the lot of mercenaries to be disappointed. 

In spite of the gaps in his life story one obtains an amusing 
picture of this dour and hard-headed young man. He was 
determined to make his way and took elaborate means by 
banquets, intrigues and bribes—-the methods of his time— 
to improve his position. He was cautious with his money, 
abstemious, giving up horse betting because the first time he 
betted he lost. He was a good organiser. And later when he 
won some military authority and eminence fighting against 
the Turks he was discovered to be a good engineer. He 
married well and jwas sent on a mission to the court of Charles 
IL of England—he arrived in London to find it smoking after 
the Fire—and had to endure disgrace for no explained reason 
when he returned. (As Lord Salisbury was to say to Queen 
Victoria ** The Russian Government is perfidious but pleasant 
in negotiation.) Patrick Gordon’s whole ambition was to 
go back to his native land with “a good stock ” and there is 
no doubt that when he set out to make his fortune it was 
fortune and not adventure he meant. The Tsar’s Boyars 
must have found him a tough nut to crack. His self interest 
is engaging in its candour. 

The historical narrative is very readable. It is concerned 
first with Tsar Alexei’s quarrel with the Patriarch in a 
crucial struggle between Church and State, at the time of 
Gordon’s arrival; then with Alexei’s marriage with Natalia 
who was to be the mother of Peter the Great. It is amusing 
to note that in Moscow in 1669 there were strict Sunday 
observation laws. Our own diehards who would not ‘ shakes 
hands *’ with Russian revolutionaries may reflect also on the 
sad irony that English merchants were expelled from Moscow 
in 1649 on the grounds that their countrymen had executed 
their king ! 
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The Status cf Indian Women 
By FRIEDA H. DAS. 10s. 6d. net 


Mrs. Das has herself experienced life 
behind the veil in India. She gives here 
a vigorous description of it, its effects upon 
the women of India, and the rising revolt 
against it. 


Hunger and Work 


in a Savage Tribe 
By AUDREY RICHARDS. 10s. 6d. net 

Proressor Marrnowskt, in his Preface, 
writes: ‘“ She has set out upon an entirely 
new subject, the social functions of the 
nutritive processes. No serious anthropol- 
ogist, no student of human society, no 
psychologist should ignore it.” 


Mencius 
on the Mind 


By I. A. RICHARDS, author of Principles 
of Literary Criticism. 10s. 6d. net 

A translation, with Chinese text, of 
Mencius’s work on psychology, which, besides 
its intrinsic interest, discusses the difficulties 
of translation, especially from an Oriental 
into a European language. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strone 


Little Red Horses. 
The Child of Ocean. 


By G. B. Stern. (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) _ 
By Sir Ronald Ross. (Ailen and Unwin. 


7s. 6d.) 

Plummer’s Cut. By Basil Maine. (Desmond Harmsworth. 
7s. 6d.) 

But Wisdom Lingers. By Beatrix Lehmann. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) 


The Inner Journey. By Kurt Heuser. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 


Miss SrerN is an extraordinarily interesting writer. Every 
new novel discovers new possibilities in her art, and Little 
Red Horses reveals to me that I, at least, have hitherto 
been doing her an injustice. I have always appreciated 
and rejoiced in her creative energy, the sheer fecundity of her 
powers, but Ihave never before realized with what meticulous 
care her stories are organized. Nor, perhaps. have I given her 
full credit for the delicacy with which she can steer past quick- 
sands. ‘Astern, rather good author,” said of Has play that 
“there was nothing... in being merely youthful and 
inexperienced which need bring tears to the eyes. Bet 
nowadays one had only to take for one’s hero or heroine, 
in fiction or in fact, an adolescent type, a boy of seventeen, 
a girl of twelve, and immediately voices began to quaver, 
throats to tighten, and an ecstasy of tenderness was aroused.” 
Miss Stern might well have written her story in defiance of 
this dictum. The obstinate love for one another of her two 
infant prodigies, a subject full of perils, has neither tightened 
her throat nor caused her voice to quaver: and her readers 
will be duly grateful. 

Haleyon Day, aged eleven, was a much féted and emetic 
child poet in New York, until her father, Captain Richard 
Day, R.N. (retired), arrived and whisked her off to ** Mariners,” 
his Hampshire home, to become a * happy. healthy, normal, 
romping little girl.’ Eden Herring was a thin, red-haired 
child actor, who supported a seedy and unpleasant family 
on his earnings. He and Halcyon (now Margery, clad in a 
reefer coat) met at Beaulieu Abbey, to which she had free 
Thereafter, despite parental 
they met whenever possible. 

The crisis of the book is set in Munich, where Eden felt 
compelled to sell his love to a Spanish woman twice his age, 
because he needed eighty marks for Hal. The way in which 
this scene is brought about is an admirable instance of Miss 
Stern’s careful craftsmanship. 


ACCESS. intense disapproval, 


Hal needed the eighty marks 
to make good a theft from a school fund of which she was 
the treasurer. She had embezzled it because she and Eden 
had overslept on an outing, missed the train by which he was 
to get back for his evening performance, and been obliged 
to take a cab. Eden lent her his salary afterwards, but that 
meant that he could not send home his usual weekly money 
for the rent ; and Chiquita was his last resource. Eden was 
working in Munich because Hal was there and he thought she 
was in difficulties ; and Hal was there because her escapades with 
Eden had horrified both her family and the English convent 
school to which they had at first sent her. If Miss Stern has 
learnt her craft from Fielding, whom such care suggests, she 
is a credit to her master. 

There are two twists in the story, which, judged by the 
high standard of the rest, struck me as ™ contrived ~~ and 
relatively unconvincing. One is the quarrel which so con- 
vergently kept the pair apart till they met at a rehearsal of 
Hal's play, and the other is the conversion of Captain Day 
to the idea of their marriage by making him read Romeo and 
Juliet. But these are small matters in a full and crowded 
book. Little Red Horses is a fine, sustained piece of work, 
and I am not sure that the ironic end is not the best thing 
in it. 

I do not know when Sir Ronald romance was 
written. Its manner, and particularly its dialogue, suggests 
the last century, if not the time of the Crimea. Whenever 
vritten, it is the most astonishing blend of imagination, 
scholarship, love of nature, melodrama, and sheer nonsense 
that I have ever come across. Its distinguished author has 
not the remotest idea of how to tell a story, but the book 


Ross's 


forces its way along by its own momentum. Such a scene 
as the appearance of the Child as a Sign to the labouring ship 


is quite off the beaten track of fiction. 


The story is Robinson 


Crusoe cum Blue Lagoon. ‘ The fact is,’’ observed Bully 
Hayes, “ there is a yarn about that babe which will just make 
your ears trepidate, I believe.” Trepidate is the word, 
The Child of Ocean, mascot of a pirate ship, becomes a Monster 
on an uninhabited Andaman Island. Leda Vanburgh, young 
and beautiful, is wrecked there for his benefit, sole SUPVivor 
ofa ship which very fortunately remains upon a reef to provide 
them with the standard castaway equipment. She trains | 
the monster into a fine and noble man. When at last rescuers | 
arrive, Leda’s uncle will not stain his niece’s honour by | 
rescuing the two together. 4 
till called for, but dies of grief at the prospect. The Child | 
of Ocean is great fun. Some of its episodes and descriptive | 
passages are simply staggering. 

Mr. Basil Maine has written a very attractive second 
novel. Its attraction lies principally in the character of its 
hero, Oswald Hallows, who, in spite of being earnest and 
rather ineffectual, claims and holds the reader's interest from 
his first appearance, when he is vainly trying to keep order 
at the Settlement, to his last, where he gives himself up for 
manslaughter. St. Augustine’s Settlement was at Plummer’s 
Cut, in Rotherhithe, and Oswald was the curate in charge, 
He fell in love with an artist’s model. They were to be 
seeretly married, but a thunderstorm broke his nerve, and the 
lady, hearing that her pugilist admirer had been beaten at 
the Albert Hall, walked out of the hotel and left him. Whia 
he was back at work, she visited him, as Mrs. Fiddy, wife of 
a tea merchant, and summed up the situation in a fey 
sentences : 

* Yer know, me and you'd never ‘ave made a success of marriage, 
... I don’t think I should ’ave been any good as a clergyman’; 
wife some’ow. Wot’s more, I don’t think you're a marrying tan, 
Oswald. I may be wrong. But that’s my opinion.” 


As a novel, Plummer’s Cut has serious defects. Oswald 
is the only real character ; Ivy. Len, Miss Crotch, and the 
others are little more than sketches, and Mr. Maine’s technique 
is often amateurish, as in the first chapter, where, after a 
spirited opening, he gives us a long chunk of retrospective 
explanation and analysis. Yet these defects matter little 
in comparison with the power of the central character to held 
our interest. When a novelist has this gift, all else will be 
added unto him. 

Miss Lehmann also begins her novel amateurishly. Its 
opening chapters have feeling, as well as knowledge: yet 
except for an individual scene or two, such as the appearance 
of the doctor outside Jane’s room, she fails to ‘ get them 


across.” The material is there. It is only a matter of tech- 
nique. Once she has brought Richard to Cornwall for the 


second time, however, she gains control of her story, and from 
that point on it isexcellent. Miss Lehmann has the uncommon 
power of making one accept, without question, the behaviour 
of her characters. She convinces us of Susan’s abrupt 
changes of mood,’and the anguish of perplexity they caused to 
Richard. We see, perfectly, the domination of the loved 
over the lover; and then, when Miss Lehmann gives us the 
real explanation for Susan’s conduct, it is as convincing in 
logic as the conduct was in narrative. To have achieved 
these last chapters is earnest of uncommon _ perceptions 
and no little skill. But Wisdom Lingers is a most interesting 
début, with a promise of much more to come. 

The journey upon which Jeronimo, the land surveyor, set 
out had a double purpose. He wished to chart unexplored 
regions, but he wished even more to find his own soul : 

* The blacks carried only their loads; but he carried a burden 
of inemories and regrets; he bore his portion of the curse which 
every occidental man must bear. And he knew that he bore it.” 

The reader soon knows that he bore it, too. I confess that 
I find the objective scenes in which the book abounds very 
much more to my taste than its pages of philosophizing, and 
to Herr Heuser’s rather ponderous habit of taking one by the 
sleeve and whispering impressively in one’s ear. As what 
the films call “ Africa with the lid off,” The Inner Journey 
is often excellent : but, like Jeronimo, it carries more than 
its fair load, 
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SWINBURNE 


A LITERARY BIOGRAPHY 


by 
GEORGES LAFOURCADE 


for a new life of 
‘Yes ’—when M. 


“ But is there 
Swinburne ? 
Lafourcade writes it.” 

DesMonp MacCartuy, Sunday Times. 


room 


or 


There was not only room for this book— 
there was even a positive need for it; the 
opportunities that it offered have been 
tactfully, skilfully and humanly seized. Dr. 
Lafourcade has employed new material, 
and propounded a new critical estimate ; 
he gives a fresh and more intimate picture 
of Swinburne in boyhood and maturity.” 
Artuur Waucu, The Bookman. 


““ It would be hard to find any contemporary 
as well qualified as M. Lafourcade to write 
of Swinburne.” 

Humpert Wo tre, Observer. 


“ His judgement is excellent.’’ Spectator. 


158. net. 


* 


EXPERIMENTAL 
LIVES 


by MURIEL JAEGER 


A very interesting new idea in biography-— 
studies of the progress and fortunes of some 
notable men and women who have agtempted 
to fight for the control of their destinies and 
to live life as they themselves have consciously 
planned it. The very entertaining book 
which results might be described as a study 
of the strong-minded—carried out with 
shrewd insight and no little humour. 
ros. 6d. net. 


* 


HEARING IN MAN 
AND ANIMALS 


by R. T. BEATTY, 
M.A., B.E., D.Sc. 





A fascinating description of the nature and 
evolution of hearing in all kinds of creatures 
from insect to man. Those entirely un- 
acquainted with the subject will find the 
book most readable and interesting, and the 
scientist will appreciate its strictly scientific 
treatment. A significant chapter is devoted 
to noise and its effect on the human organism. 
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Current Literature 


MR. DU QUESNE 

By John Beresford 
Any friend of Parson Woodforde is sure of a welcome. Mr. 
Du Quesne, who was his near neighbour for twenty-three years 
and was often mentioned in the Diary, is now introduced by 
Mr. John Beresford himself in a collection of essays (Oxford 


‘University Press, 7s. 6d.). He too was a country parson, and 


though “an open and unabashed pluralist,” he lived most of 
the time at Berry’s Hall, in his parish of Honingham, Norfolk. 
He and Parson Woodforde first dined together in January, 
1777, when the Diarist records what must have seemed to him 
poor fare: ‘* A Leg of Mutton boiled, a batter Pudding, and a 
couple of Ducks.” Mr. Du Quesne was sociable, kindly, and 
undistinguished, engrossed in household matters and the care 
of his glebe, and although he came of an adventurous Huguenot 
family his greatest adventure was a wet, cold, chaise journey 
to St. Davids. ‘‘ I steal a few minutes,” he wrote to Parson 
Woodforde, “ to acquaint you that, After numberless Disap- 
pointments, Difficulties, Dangers, Distresses, and Vexations, 


‘I arrived here on Friday at 2 o’clock, with dislocated Joints, 
‘sore Bones, Bruises, and black and blue arms and sides, and 


concussions of the Brains, from the most rough and dis- 


agreeably Hilf Roads that ever were passed.” He died in 


1793, and his epitaph records that he was beloved by his 
parishioners ‘ in an almost unexampled Degree.” The shorter 
essays in this book range from Judith Beresford, the ‘‘ sweet 
but sh ort-lived flower ” of Wesley’s Journal, to the popularisa- 
tion of the umbrella in 1778 by a dauntless valet, and sug- 
gestions of the Wordsworthian in Gray in an admirable essay 
on his travels with Horace Walpole. No one knows the 
leisured byways of the eighteenth century better than Mr. 
Beresford. He writes of them with almost more care than 
such men as Du Quesne warrant, but with an urbanity which 
his subjects themselves would appreciate. 


THE FRENCH POLITICAL SYSTEM 
By W.L. Middleton 


Lacking the sweep of J. E. C. Bodley’s famous study and 
the brilliance of some recent impressionistic sketches of France 
by friendly Germans, this sober, straightforward explanation 
of French political affairs is none the less a useful piece of 
work. The French Political System (Benn, 12s. 6d.) is exhi- 
bited here as a mechanism subject to very divergent strains 
and stresses, which, however, has the great merit that it works. 
There is indeed a peculiar irony in the fact that the Constitution 
of the Third Republic should be the briefest and most practical 
charter of its kind on record—in a country where the tradition 
and habit of mind is all the other way. No Frenchman, as the 
author remarks, can stomach improvised, loose and piecemeal 
solutions of a problem. And French foreign policy since 1918 
is remarkable not so much for its ‘* simple realism and self- 
interest ’ as for the unfailing method of approach, consisting 
in “large and general solutions informed with logic in their 
minutest details.””, Mr. Middleton depicts particularly well the 
forces of gravitation that are gradually detaching the parlia- 
mentary system from its * political ’’ axis—i.e., for or against 
the Republican régime and the “ lay” State—and placing in 
the forefront the issues of social reorganization. But it is a 
slow and chequered process. ‘The Senate, for instance, is 
eminently a socially conservative body, yet its tradition was still 
strong enough to turn out M. Tardieu’s Government in 1930 
because the latter was suspect of deriving his support from 
Catholic and “ reactionary” forces. M. Herriot’s mot with 
reference to the Socialist Party: Restaurant ouvrier, cuisine 
bourgeoise (a placard actually exhibited at an eating-house) 
is shown to be very much to the point. Mr. Middleton has 
been a journalist, and one is amused by the characteristic note 
of a passage like this : 

“Certain big industrial organisations like the Comité des Forges are 
often credited with exercising a!l sorts of mysterious influence over 
Governments, political parties and newspapers !”’ 


A delicious example of the deprecatory style. 
ENGLAND MUDDLES THROUGH 
By Harold E. Scarborough 


An American journalist who has worked in London for 
eleven years should know a good deal about England and the 
English. It is no surprise, then, to find Mr. Harold E. 
Searborough’s England Muddles Through (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 
well-informed, sympathetic and interesting. He wrote the 
book for American readers and deals briefly with many topies 
in a general effort to emphasize the difference between pre- 
War and post-War England. The inevitable result is a certain 
superficiality, above all in the political and economic sections. 
But Mr. Scarborough does not patronize or ridicule, and 
seems on the whole of opinion that ‘* we—Americans and 
English—are really very like each other—particularly in our 
inconsistencies.” 
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The Modern Home 


[We shall be pleased to reply to any inquiries arising from the 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Editor, The Srecrator, 99 Gower Stree; 
W.C.1, with “* Modern Home Page” writien in ihe left-hand 
corner of the envelope.| 


“* . . and Usual Offices” 


Ir is no exaggeration to say that, of all rooms in the average 
house, the most satisfactory, aesthetically no less than 
practically, is the bathroom. The reason for this is plain: 
there is no effective tradition in bathroom decoration and 
equipment. The Eiizabethan half-timbered bath has. stilj 
to be put on the market. At the moment of writing, even 
the most “ anciente”’ modern home tries for few effects in 
the bathroom beyond those of comfort and hygiene—with 
perhaps an occasional seagull on the wall, suggested, ‘no 
doubt, by the presence of water. Our sanitary ware to-day 
is extremely good in design and finish; and there is a wide 
range from which to choose. The pleasant classical associa. 
tions of marble as a material for baths have been unable to 
outweigh the prejudice against its disconcerting trick of 
remaining cold under the hottest water. The same 
disadvantage occurs with porcelain and stoneware; and 
so we find all these materials being superseded by cast iron, 
This is no longer finished with an enamel which wears off 
in a few years, to expose the rusty metal: the modern 
porcelain-enamelled bath has a stoved finish which is as 
beautiful as porcelain itself and which, if due precautions 
are taken against the use of coarse abrasives for cleaning 
purposes, will last for a lifetime. In one particular our 
bath-manufacturers remain backward—they continue to fit 
the taps at one end, whereas the most convenient place is 
obviously the centre. Better than taps is a mixing-valve 
at the bottom of the bath, since this minimizes the amount 
of steam released into the room. The valve will be at the 
end of the bath; but the taps should still be at the centre. All 
these things should be easily obtainable ; and yet, in nearly 
all lists there is an absurd disproportion between the prices 
charged for a. bath so fitted and a bath of the common 
pattern with taps at the end. There can be no question of 
higher manufacturing costs : it is simply that the less efficient 
type has been put on the market in larger quantities. This 
state of things should be corrected. I have lately: seen a 
bath, the ‘ Sitezi,’ which should be of special value for 
invalids, small children, or wherever space is limited. It is 
only three feet six inches long, but is rather deeper than 
usual, and has a wide seat or step formed at one end. The 
effect of this is not only to reduce considerably the amount 
of water used, but also to make the bath extremely 
comfortable for even a six-foot man. 


For taps a chromium-plated finish is to be recommended 
so long as stainless steel remains at its present high price. 
If china handles are fitted, only those of heavy construction 
should be chosen. I know of two instances where the china 
has broken when the tap was being turned ; and in each case 
a badly cut hand was the result. The china portion should 
always be fixed to the spindle with a screw, as no cement 
can be trusted to remain firm, especially on a hot tap. On 
the whole, if white or coloured taps are wanted, those of 
porcelain-enamelled metal are to be preferred. There is a 
belief—not always dispelled by the manufacturers—that 
chromium-plated articles require no cleaning (‘* All that is 
necessary is an occasional rub with a soft duster”). This is 
not so. Metal-polish need not and should not be used ; but 
a soft duster will not remove all marks; and, if these are 
allowed to remain, permanent damage to the surface will 
follow. Every week or two all chromium-plated fittings 
should be wiped with a damp, soapy cloth and then finished 
with a duster. This applies equally to metal chairs, furniture, 
and such things as towel rails. The modern tap is much 
more easily cleaned than the older form in which nuts, threads 
and milled discs provided many inaccessible crevices. 
Nothing could be more practical and pleasant to look at than 
the original *‘ Kasy-clean ” pattern, and one must, therefore. 
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A HISTORY OF 
SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICISM 


By AUGUSTUS RALLI. 2 volumes. 42/- net 
“|, The value of his book as an encyclopedic 
work of reference for Elizabethan students is 
above dispute. .. .”—F. S. Boas in the Observer. 
ss Indispensable to the library of every 
lover | of Shakespeare. They are a compendium 
- all that is best in Shakespearian criticism. ... 
—Sunday Times. 


REMBRANDT 
By A. M. HIND. Fully Illustrated. 42/- net 


. Probably no Englishman knows more 
about Rembrandt than Mr. Hind, and no one 
could have written a better informed series of 
essays on his methods, his life, and the develop- 
ment of his genius... . / As a critic Mr. Hind 
combines sanity with enthusiasm, as all good 
critics should. . . .”"—Manchester Guardian. 


FERTILISERS AND FOOD 
PRODUCTION 


By SIR FREDERICK KEEBLE. 5/- net 
“  . 2 Ws better than a thriller... -” 
: —Yorkshire Telegraph. 
age ae Full of matter of most vital con- 


’—Sunday Times. 

An arresting volume. 
This admirable and 
.’—Laily Telegraph. 


sequence. 
”_ Scotsman. 
authoritative little 
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THE JESUITS 
AND THE 
GREAT MOGUL 


By SIR EDWARD MACLAGAN 


’ Demy 8vo. - XXI-|-433 pp. 
Illus. 17/6. 





The full and adventurous story, told 
for the first time, of the attempt to 
convert the Mogul Kings of India. 
“ This careful and comprehensive account 
of the great Jesuit adventure in Northern 
India should be warmly welcomed.” 
—Times Lit. 





Surpe. 


“Sir Edward Maclagan deserves high 
praise for his skill in unfolding this great 
story of primitive missionary effort.” 

—Sunpay TIMEs. 


lil BURNS GATES & WASHBOURNE Ltd. 
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DEAN OF 
THE ARCHES 


Establishment 
By SIR LEWIS DIBDIN 


7s. 6d. net 


CONTENTS :—I. The Present Outlook. 
Church and State in English History. III. Present Relations 
of Church and State in England. IV. A Christian State. 
V. The Christian Prince. VI. The Church Assembly and 
Parliament. VII, Established. VIII. On the Report (1883) of 
the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts. 


“Sir Lewis Dibdin’s Collected Essays are very timely. 

Sir Lewis is a great ecclesiastical lawyer whose authority is 
unquestioned. He defines with lucidity the historical and actual 
relations between Church and State in England, and proves 
that disestablishment would mean far greater changes in the 
status of the Anglican Church than some people realise.” 
—Dean Ince in Church of England Newspaper. 


MACMILLAN 


II. The Relations of 


























THE GERMAN POINT OF VIEW 
AT LAUSANNE 


THE THIRTY-FIFTH 
CONFERENCE AND 
GERMANY’S ANSWER 


By PROFESSOR F. GRIMM 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE Ltd. 2s. 6d. 
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_ Work is Lost 


by many people too poor to pay for a 
Surgical Appliance which would enable 
them to go back to, or retain their 
employment. You can help such 
sufferers by giving to them the number 
of ‘‘ Letters’ required for the appliances 


needed. 


Be your own Almoner 


An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or 
a Life Subscription of £5 5s. entitles 
the Subscriber to two “Letters’’ each 
year — and so on in proportion to 
amount contributed. 


‘Address: 
Royal 


Surgical Aid - 


Society 


= Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
= London, E.C. 4. 
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deplore the efforts of some makers to provide what they, no 
doubt, consider more modern and mechanistic designs— 
square, angular, uncomfortable to grip and difficult to 
clean. It is no part of modernism to supersede for the sake 
of novelty a perfectly efficient design by one merely 
freakish. 

With lavatory basins the slowness of earthenware to absorb 
heat from the water is of no consequence, and so we usually 
find this material employed. Undoubtedly the best-looking 
shape (and some of them are really beautiful) is that in which 
the basin in set on a pedestal of the same material. In- 
credible as it may seem, it has not yet dawned on many local 
plumbers that one of the purposes of the pedestal is to house 
the waste and supply pipes ; it is no uncommon thing to see 
some or all of these run clumsily up the back. My own expe- 
rience teaches that one cannot be too strict with plumbers ; 
and in this case one should insist that the pipes be run up 
inside the pedestal—even though it is less comfortable to make 
a wiped joint in a confined space. If the plumber contends 
that the “‘ trap *’ cannot be fitted in, it may quite possibly 
be news to him to learn that a special pattern, called a “ basket- 
trap,” is made for the purpose. The design of soap-trays 
leaves much to be desired. I have vet to meet one recessed 
in any basin which will not reduce the soap to a gelatinous 
mess if it be not constantly wiped out. It should not be 
difficult to design one with a much steeper pitch for drainage, 
and some provision to stop the soap following the water. 
Where a plug and chain is fitted, the former should be of 
rubber, to prevent damage to the glaze. In this country 
the bidet seems to find favour mainly with those who have 
travelled abroad. No doubt as more people come to realize 
its merits, it will find a wider use. 


It is common ground among doctors that the average 
w.c. pedestal is far too high. For physiological reasons the 
nearer this is kept to the ground the better. It is at present 
difficult to obtain one with the seat much lower than sixteen 
inches—though I know of one pattern, recently introduced, 
which is little more than twelve. It seems probable that more 
attention paid to this point by manufacturers and public 
would result in a lightening of what Mr. Hornibrook calls 
** the white man’s burden.” One doctor of my acquaintance, 
when building a house, was obliged to get over the difficulty 
by having the pedestal set some five inches below floor-level. 
The same effect can be achieved in an existing house by 
having a movable wooden step built to fit round the base. 
This is to be particularly recommended for children. A 
silent-flushing cistern is now possible—usually in the form 
of a tank set low-down (which is generally to be preferred also 
on the score of appearance). <A silent refill can be fitted to 
almost any cistern. It is to be regretted that the conser- 
vative ideas held by most Water Authorities make it impossible 
to use many perfectly efficient contrivances, such as the 
flush valve, which requires no cistern and, properly designed, 
need have no disadvantages. Almost all such by-laws, 
necessary and desirable though they be, err in forbidding or 
insisting upon forms instead of functions. 


The choice of coverings for bathroom walls is wide; and 
so long as varnished paper in imitation of tiles or marble 
be avoided, it is quite diflicult to avoid a good effect. Var- 
nished paper, by all means—but let it look like varnished 
paper or, better still, let it be enamelled. Mosaic, marble, 
plate-glass or ceramic tiles are among the most expensive 
finishes (the last-named costing from about 12s. 6d. a square 
yard), and, in a room which is not kept at a high temperature, 
they encourage condensation. Tiles made of plastic com- 
position are now available. These are warmer, non-crazing, 
and can be more simply fixed with invisible pins. Rust- 
proof metal tiles (** Utilitiles *’) are a very cheap and attractive 
alternative. They can either be polished bright and cellulosed 
to avoid further labour, or they can be allowed to weather 
to a soft grey. Their price unfixed is only 4s. 6d. a square 
vard, Another unusual and thoroughly practical course is 
to “ paper” the walls with a British-made American cloth» 
called ** Decorene.” This can be got in almost any colour 
and surface, is perfectly washable, and will last for 
years. 

G. M. Boumpurey. 
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Finance—Public & Private | 
Lausanne—and After.—I] 


THERE are at least two great forces at the present time 9 
which may be said to be preventing the return of confidenes 4 
which is essential for any return to financial and indys. | 
trial prosperity. Perhaps the most important of these | 
forces is the extreme spirit of nationalism which jg pye. 
venting the necessary international co-operation between 
the different countries. The other force, and one which is 
concerned more with the weakening of internal confidence 
in so many countries at the present time, is the desire 
exhibited from time to time to seize the occasion as one 
suitable for the pushing of class interests, irrespective of 
the effect upon the economic and social welfare of the 
country as a whole. To go no further than our own 
country, the desire on the part of Labour to seize the 
opportunity immediately following upon the War to press 
demands for shorter hours of labour, increased wage, &¢, 
may have been natural enough from one standpoint, but 
from another the moment was ill-chosen because the 
whole economic condition of the country after the War 
called for increased effort and reduced costs of pro. 
duction. Moreover, just because unfavourable influences 
and forces so often work in a _ vicious circle, the 
mere fact of financial and industrial distress has 
tended to strengthen and make more aggressive those 
‘oreces, both international and national, which are 
antagonistic to progress and which prevent a return o 
confidence. 

: War Depts. 

At the forthcoming Conference at Lausanne the main 
subject for consideration will presumably be the problem 
of achieving some final solution of Reparation Payments 
and War Debts. Admittedly the complexity of that 
problem is increased by the fact that, even supposing 
that the European creditors of Germany were prepared 
to cancel Germany’s obligations in the matter of Repara- 
tions, or were disposed, at all events, to reduce them 
to very modest dimensions, there would still remain the 
problem of their own mutual obligations in the shape 
of War Debts. These, however, conceivably might be 
arranged between the European countries were it not 
for the fact that, assuming there were to be a mutual 
cancellation all round, there would still remain neverthe- 
less the huge total which the Allies in Europe would be 
‘alled upon to make to the United States of America, 
and with this heavy burden in prospect the already 
overtaxed countries of Europe, and especially Great 
Britain, might well shrink from having also possibly 
to withstand extreme competition from a Germany set 
free from all obligations in the matter of Reparation 
Payments. Not only so, but the fact of this tremendous 
debt to America to be paid every year would also reduce 
to vanishing point the prospect of any return to some- 
thing like an equilibrium in the international trade 
balance because the chief creditor country (the United 
States) as regards War Debts also happens to be the 
country which is the chief creditor in the matter of the 
general trade balance. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the problem to be 
dealt with at Lausanne is extremely difficult. More- 
over, its difficulties unfortunately begin even before 
we come to a, consideration of the final problem of the 
ultimate discharge of Europe’s indebtedness to the 
United States, for we soon come up against the political 
aspects of the problem as expressed by the apprehensive- 
ness of France on political as well as financial grounds 
if Germany is to be free from her Reparation obliga- 
tions. And although there may be much sympathy with 
Germany in the crisis through which she is passing, the 
fact remains that most of the payments she has made 
up to the present in the way of Reparations have been 
obtained through borrowing from other countries, while 
there has been a good deal of extravagance on the part 
of Germany with regard to much of the moneys borrowed 
from America and elsewhere which calls for condemna- 
tion. Not only so, but however much Germany may 
feel that the weight of Reparations is too heavy to be 

(Continued on page 848.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG CO., LTD. 





945 SHOPS—I29,000,000 CUSTOMERS 





forty-fourth annual general ordinary meeting of Boots Pure 
Company, Limited, was held at Station Street, Nottingham, 

June 8th, 1932, the Right Honourable Lord Trent, Chairman of 

‘ectors, presiding over a large attendance of shareholders. 

The Chairman said: Turning to the balance-sheet, you will see 
that freehold properties are up by £159,727. Practically all of this 
saccounted for by outlay on our new manufacturing laboratories at 
peeston. Plant and fittings have increased by £133,810 for the 
gme reason. 

The building is now rapidly approaching completion and already 
me department is housed there, but it will be several months before 
the various manufacturing sections are in full production in their 
yew home. 

Stock in trade shows a decline of £50,482 on last year’s figures. 

The amounts owing by subsidiary companies have increased by 
90,230. 
rg the other side of the balance-sheet, sundry creditors, provision 
for income tax and contingencies show an increase of £52,624. 

We have again transferred £30,000 to the general staff pension 
fd, which, with £13,309 on account of interest, now amounts to a 
total of £309,498, which sum has been set aside by the shareholders 
during the past ten years out of their profits, on which income tax 
has been paid. 

Apart from this, however, during the past year, we have continued 
our usual practice of paying retiring allowances to those who have 
wtired through sickness or old age, and altogether on these and 
gneral welfare work the firm spent the sum of £50,000 during the 
yar. In addition, the retail companies have contributed nearly 
$12,000 to their chemists’ pension fund. 

Ishould like to say a few words in explanation of the very large 
inrease in the depreciation fund. It has always been our custom 
todepreciate plant at a very much larger figure than is allowed by 
the income tax authorities. We are thus in the very desirable 
paition of being able to replace even comparatively new equipment 
iit has been superseded by some improved type. Owing, however, 
tothe large amount of new plant which is being installed at Beeston, 
our depreciation charges during the next few years will be much 
higher than usual. 

We have, therefore, adopted the course of making a special 
provision of over £36,000 before arriving at the trading profit, which 
will be applied during the next few years in equalizing the deprecia- 
tin charges. This sum, together with the normal charge of £55,790 
appearing in the profit and loss account, makes a total increase in 
the depreciation fund of £92,070. 

Referring to the Works Development Fund, you may recall when 
that Fund was started in 1927 that I said in the Chairman’s speech, 
“We think it wise to set aside the sum of £100,000 as a fund out 
of which we can pay for the inevitable expense of transferring 
departments to a new site.” 

We have taken £60,000 during the past year to reduce the book 
value of certain properties which we shall no longer require when 
the Beeston Works are fully developed. It is recommended that a 
further £100,000 should be set aside for this fund, making a balance 
of £140,000 available for. any additional expense incurred in the 
rmoval. Your Directors feel that this sum should amply cover 
any further charge on this fund, as the remaining buildings being 
vacated by the manufacturing departments are urgently required 
for other purposes. 

Prorir anp Loss. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, you will notice that the 
net balance, after charging repairs and renewals and the other items 
to which I have just referred, amounts to £731,891, or an increase 
of £9,627 over last year. 

If you add the £36,000 which I mentioned a few moments ago to 
the sum of £866,950 trading profit, you will see that the company 
had a record year, which, in view of the extraordinarily difficult 
business conditions, must be considered very satisfactory. 

After payment of all preference and preferred ordinary dividends, 
and of four quarterly dividends of 6 per cent., less tax, on the 
ordinary shares, we have a balance from the year’s profits of 
£275,141, which, together with the balance from last year, amounts 
to £495,484. Your directors recommend the payment of a bonus 
of Is. per share, free of income tax, on the ordinary shares, absorbing 
£75,000, which is the same as last year. They also recommend that 
£100,000 shall be added to the reserve fund, which will then stand at 
£1,400,000, and a transfer made of £100,000 to the Works Develop- 
ment Fund, leaving £220,484 to be carried forward to next year. 

The increasing confidence of the public in the firm is shown in 
many ways. For instance, the dispensing in the branches, both of 
private and National Health Insurance prescriptions, showed a 
greater increase than in any other year of our history. Although 
there was no serious epidemic last winter, and very little cold 
weather, the number of prescriptions dispensed was up by nearly 
half a million. 

We had also an increase of nearly 5,000,000 of sales transactions, 
or, as it is more generally referred to, of customers, making a record 
total of 129 millions for the year. This has naturally meant a great 
Increase in the amount of tonnage sent out. 

Although in the retail business the sales during the year of our 
drugs, medicinal and toilet preparations, and surgical requisites 
reached record figures, even better results were obtained from the 
Export side, where the amount of our own medicinal products and 





fine chemicals exported showed a very large increase indeed. This 
I am sure, will be particularly gratifying to our shareholders, as it 
shows that, whilst we recognize that it is our duty as retailers to 
provide the public with the best value we can get, and the newest 
products of medicinal skill from any part of the world, we are also 
contributing in the vital matter of exports. 

In our Research and Fine Chemical Sections marked progress has 
been made, and the range of special medical products in which are, 
for instance, Insulin, Liver Extract and the Arsphenamines, has 
been made still more complete by the addition of other excellent- 
lines such as Pepsac, the desiccated stomach powder for the treat- 
ment of pernicious anaemia, novostab, quinostab and chlorostab, 
specially designed for the treatment of specific and tropical diseases. 

During the current year several scientific papers have been pub- 
lished from our laboratories. These deal with the chemistry and 
pharmacology of amyl-meta-cresol smidines and sulphur compounds. 

Tuirty-Focur New SxHops. 

I think it would be of interest to our shareholders and customers to 
know that, not only are our special medical products carefully con- 
trolled by our chemists and analysts as regards their activity and 
absolute purity, but when all our chemical and biological tests have 
been completed, we still do not issue these poducts to the medical 
profession until they have first been approved by physicians and 
chemists of high standing in certain of our leading hospitals and. 
universities. We are extremely fortunate in having connected with 
us as consultants some of the leading biochemists, physiologists 
and physicians, who assist us in the scientific and clinical investiga- 
tions which are so important in connection with new or improved 
products. 

There is evidence that farmers and live stock owners are appre- 
ciating the service we give them on the veterinary side of our busi- 
ness. That service is to supply drugs and veterinary medicines that 
are of a definite strength and subject to the same analytical tests for 
purity as those supplied for human consumption. We have already 
established valuable goodwill in some veterinary specialities. 

During the year 10 shops were rebuilt almost entirely, and the 
total was brought up to 945 shops by the opening of 34 new ones, 
including one in Wigmore Street, London, in a convenient position 
for the specialists and nursing homes in that district ; this branch is 
fully equipped to deal with their particular requirements. In one 
city, as our position is so close to the cathedral, we went to con- 
siderable expense to maintain the character of an old building 
instead of pulling it down and rebuilding, which would have been 
more convenient for strictly business purposes. As a mark of appre- 
ciation, the Mayor requested that he should be allowed to open the 
shop personally. Although this is perhaps an extreme case, we do 
try to put up premises which will be in harmony with the surround- 
ings, and not just 900 shops all looking alike. We know that this 
policy has won many friends for the company. 

We have a splendid staff who always do their utmost for the suc- 
cess of the company, and we are extremely glad to be able to say 
that the above results have been obtained without our having had 
to put in any general wage reductions. 

I have now much pleasure in moving that the accounts be accepted 
and that the appropriations out of the profits, as printed in the 
Directors’ Report, be, and are, hereby approved. 

Mr. J. FE. Greenwood seconded the adoption of the report, which 
was carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of Mr. J. W. Hind, seconded by Colonel 
Braithwaite, the retiring Directors were re-elected as follows : 
Messrs. J. E. Greenwood, H. R. Gillespie, L. K. Liggett, Dr. P. C. 
Brett and Mr. B. A. Bull. 

Messrs. Sharp, Parsons & Co., Chartered Accountants, Birming- 
ham and London, were reappointed auditors, on the motion of 
Mr. A. N. Bromley, seconded by Mr. 'T. 8. Ratcliffe. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman and directors was hear: 
tily approved on the proposition of Sir Harry Peat, seconded by 
Mr. G. C. Bond. 

The Chairman: Before I turn specifically to the very kind remarks 
Sir Harry Peat has made, may I just refer to Mr. Bromley’s speech 
for a moment because he made reference in that to the advertise- 
ments which we have had produced for us during the past year or so. 
I do not want to say this—perhaps some people are doubtful about 
the wisdom of advertising when times are bad, but we felt when 
things were not very good last year that that was just the time to 
spend more money on advertising, and rather than reduce our 
advertising allocation we increased it, and I think the results have 
justified us in that policy. 

I would like to say we do appreciate Sir Harry Peat’s remarks 
about team work on this firm, because these results could not be 
produced by one man or by the Board of Directors. I am satisfied 
in my mind that one of the things which has helped us to produce 
these results is that we have done our very utmost to take all possible 
steps rather than make any reduction in wages. } 

1 am not going to make any prophecies for the next year. In times 
like these I do not think one should, but our staff know that wages 
will be the last thing to be touched and not the first, and we are 

quite satisfied that has a great deal to do with the magnificent spirit 
they show in working for this organization. I can only say, ladies 
and gentlemen, nobody hopes more than I do myself, that when the 
time comes for our meeting next year, [ shall be able to place before 
you results at least as satisfactory as we have to-day. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 846.) 
borne, the tendency on the part of the country to dis- 
regard the obligation altogether is a matter of some 
gravity. 

Nevertheless, and because to drift on as the countries 
of Europe have been doing for so long must inevitably 
end in something like universal disaster, the occasion 
is one on which the statesmen of Europe should grasp the 
nettle firmly and determine to choose the lesser of the evils 
offered by the present situation, and to reach once and 
for all a genuine agreement, based on common interests. 
Without a restoration of international political confidence 
there can be no return of absolute confidence within 
the various countries themselves, and not only must 
continued lack of confidence prevent a financial and 
commercial revival, -but it must almost inevitably lead 
to a crisis much worse than we have yet been called 
upon to face. It is, however, within the power of the 
statesmen assembled at Lausanne to reach decisions 
ralculated to restore confidence between nation and 
nation, the effect of which will quickly be seen in the 
conditions of trade in every country. But much precious 
time has been lost, and if favourable decisions are to 
have the desired effect they must be reached quickly. 

Artuur W, Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


More CONFIDENT MARKETs, 
Tur new account on the Stock Exchange began cheerfully 
on Monday in consequence of the strength displayed 
in Wall Street over the week-end, and a quite surpris- 
ing power of resistance was shown to the adverse happen- 
ings in the early part of the week such as the failure 
of an old-established firm of metal merchants, the revolution 
in Chile, and the political uncertainties in Germany. The 
changes in the German Cabinet, indeed, and the dissolution of 
the Reichstag seemed to be taken as a bull point for Europe 
on the ground that if it should result in a strong German 
Government, of whatever colour, the change must in the long 
run be for the best. There must, nevertheless, be a period of 
uncertainty and the early rise in German Bonds, based upon 
sentimental rather than practical grounds, was not fully 
maintained. Chilean securities had already fallen to nominal 
quotations and the revolution made little difference to prices, 
despite the avowed Socialist character of the new Dictatorship. 
The strength of the market for British Government securities 
has been maintained, however, upon the prospect of a 
continuance of easy money, which is enhanced by the uncer- 
tainties abroad and the consequent concentration of investment 
demand upon the relatively narrow circle of “ safety first ” 
securities, 
* * * * 
THE CONVERSION QUESTION. 

For the time being the Stock Exchange is less inclined to 
look for any immediate attempt to convert the 5 per cent. 
War Loan to a lower interest basis than was the case a little 
while back. The disposition now is to wait for the conclusion 
of the various Conferences—Lausanne, Ottawa, and the 
proposed World Conference—as possibly leading to more set- 
tled conditions internationally. Meanwhile, the tendency of 
the longer-dated stocks continues to be upward and the move- 
ment will probably be sustained so long as commodity prices 
show no signs of hardening, which would indicate that money 
would be attracted into trade. There are some people who 
think that the Treasury should take the bold course of 
announcing an offer of conversion, coupled with the intimation 
that any stock not converted would be definitely repaid in 
accordance with the terms of the prospectus. The result, it 
is argued, would be a further big advance in the prices of 
sound fixed interest stocks, including long-dated Government 
securities, which would enable a conversion to be carried 
through, perhaps, upon a basis as low as 8} per cent. In the 
present condition of world trade, it is argued, there would be 
no danger of inflation, and for the success of such a plan 
it would not be necessary to wait for settled conditions, for 
as things are, there is less disposition for money to seek 
investment abroad in the search for higher rates of interest. 

A. W. W. 











JUST PUBLISHED, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ISLAM 
By the Rev. E. J. Bolus, M.A., B.D., Vicar of Monk Sherborne, Hants. 
An im} — eenditeadie to contemporary thought, a study of the 
effect of Islam upon the psychology and civilization of the races 
which profess it. 10/6 net. At all libraries. 
LINCOLN WILLIAMS, 30 ST. MARTIN'S Com RT, W.C. 2. 
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CARMONA TOMATO FERTILISER 
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ROBINSON BROTHERS LTv., 
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LET THE CHALET DO 
JUSTICE TO YOUR GARDEN { 














Ornamental and useful, a Browne & Lilly 
Chalet will last a lifetime. 


The “ Hampden” open-air Chalet is a 
sound, weat herproof structure designed to 
afford’ the maximum benefits of light and 
air. Made in sections to bolt together 
for easy re-erection. 8ft. long, 6ft. deep, 


7ft. 6im. high 
nol ie ~ £9:13:6 


(With Revolving Gear £2:10:0 extra.) 
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Telephone: 587. Telegrams: PORTABLE, READING. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital ae pe oe oe pees eee §=— £ 4,500,000 

Reserve Fund ae ee oats ave vee eve = £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve a +» £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500, 000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods ieceived, 








NEW EUROPE GROUP. | 


An Important Series of Eleven Lectures | 


has been arranged during June and July to explode current myths and | 
popular fallacies and to challenge prevailing ideas, 
Lectures commence at 8.30 p.m. ee at Caxton Hall, 
| Westminster, S.W. | 


The next Four are as follows :— | 





2. That Poverty is of God. Th d 
y Prof. F. SODDY. J “gy 6h 
a Chairman: 44 WwW. sg ne une Lo 
H 3. at Science will see us through. 
| By Prof. J. MACMURRAY. Pace + 
i av “eee: Snare aie + eee une cord. 
. That Civilization is Civilised. 
C. E. M. JOAD. Peiser 4 
Chairman: HAROLD NICOLSON. une - ° 


5. That the Press is instructive tothe Public. Tyesda 

By HAMILTON FYFE. ly 5th. 
Chairman: VERNON BARTLETT. July St 
TICKETS, 2/- each, or 15/- for the series, obtainable from = 
SECRETARY, NEW EUROPE GROUP, 55, Gower Street, W.C. 
Tel.: Museum 6926, 
As there is likely to be a considerable demand for tickets application 
should be made for the series nina 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; VPaid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3, 








THEATRES 








WESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 2/5 to 9/- 
EVERY EVENING (except Monday) at 8.30, Mats., Wed., Thurs., Sat., 2,30 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
HAROLD YOUNG, GILLIAN SCAIFE, EUGENE LEAHY. 
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\o office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, 
No shareholders. 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


London, E.C. 2. | 
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FREE WILL 


THE CHAOS 


ORPHEUS: A 
PURPOSE IN 


—CRERAUEEALRERRESUGRELERGRERCOLRCRERORUSESECRASSARSRCCEREROLEROCOSEELREKSBAESECESS CORE 


PRINCIPAL 
RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 
THE PROBLEM OF 
IN 
OF MODERN 
GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 


PATH 


No. 6. 


ARYAN 


JUNE 
CONTENTS. 


LAWRENCE Hype. 
“MAN” AS BECOMING. 
Mrs. C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
Prof. G. R. MALKANI. 
PSYCHOLOGY 
J. D. BeresForp. 
Lioyp Morris. 
MAKER OF HISTORY. C. R. Kine. 
PUBLIC POLICY. 
Prof. C, DELISLE Burns. 





Annual Subscription 


£1. Half-yearly 10/-. Single Copics 2/6 


post free. 
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20 GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W. I. 
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No commission. 








PATTERNS FREE. 


A NEW LIBERTY SILK 
THE “GOLDEN BIRD” SILK 


NEW DESIGNS & FAST TO WASHING. 


_32INS. WIDE 4,/9 A YARD. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 
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MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATE 


animal kingdom. 


of the 
disease. 


The 











IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
The Honorary Treasurers desire to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and subscriptions. 
The object of the Research is for the good not only of the 
whole British Empire, but of the whole world. 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of | 
Cancer as it occurs in the 


Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced our know- | 
ledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to hope that the further | 
prosecution of the investigations will ultimately yield results | 

greatest importance on the nature and treatment of the | 


increased working expenses make it necessary again to 

appeal most earnestly to the generosity of the British public. 
Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 

Treasurers, 8-11 Queen Square, Londen, W.C. 1. 


human race, and in the vertebrate 

















line. 
74° for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


PERSONAL 





A tific voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song 





RE you interested in international affairs ? 
A write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association) 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C., for full particulars, 


AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
J urgently needed for Men, Women and Children. 
Our poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSLON, Stepney 
Central Hall, ¢ ‘ommercial Road, London, E.1. 


Nee ERISM.—A Christian faith that is experimental, 








without. formulated creed and ritual, which has 
proved helpful to many seekers after a true way of life. 
Information and literature sent free on application to 
SocteTy OF FRIENDS HOME SERVICE COMMITTEE, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


ee AMARGA ” TEA RADICALLY CURES 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
acure; money returned in full if no relief obtained). 
Sole Importer : G. Lioyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 

















CINEMAS 
A CADEM Y CINEMA 
‘ Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger 2981, 


SEVENTH WEEK. 
Exclusive Run, Leontine Sagan’s 
‘“MADCHEN IN UNIFORM,” 

A Psychological Study of 
Adolescence. 





And the Subahentnn = 
‘MEN LIKE THESE 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 

Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 

Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 


LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by seien- 
—Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St., W- 
If yy 





Series 


‘AMBRIDGE 
Cosdeinan Circus. 


WE 
Tem. Bar. 6056, 





Exclusive Presentation: 
Fritz Lang’s Great Film Sensation 
“ 


A Nero Production, 


Prices 1s. 


Continuous Performance 2—11, 








MEDICAL 





UTO-INTOXICATIONis responsib.e for Constipation, 
di Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis and all 
Stomachic Complaints. Write re Prof. Metchnikoff’s Food. 
NEW RESEARCH COMPANY, Dept. 3, Normandy Guildford. 





THEATRE. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS oceupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
discounts : 


2$% for 6 insertions ; 


5% for 18; 


- ——_-—_-.« 


LECTURES 


UxtY E RSIT x. OF LONDON, 
A Course of six Lecture s on “The United States 
Constitution as an Experiment in Democracy ”’ will be 
given under the Watson Chair Foundation of the Sulgrave 
Manor Board by THE HON, JAMES M. BECK (Member 
of Congress and formerly Solicitor-General of the United 
—_ at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C, 2), at 5.30 p.m. on the undermentioned dates : 
Chairmen : 


June 15th: The Rt. Hon. Lord Lee of Fareham, 
P.C., G.C.B. 

June 17th: The Rt. Hon. Lord Macmillan 

June 20th: = _ Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

June 22nd : The Tit. Hon. Lord Justice Slesser, P.C, 

June 24th: Dr. W. R. Halliday, M.A., LL.D. 

June 27th: The Rt. Hon. Lord Atkin, P.C. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 


8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


YHAFTESBURY SOCIETY and R.S.U. PROVIDES 
kK HOLIDAYS in Homes and Camps for thousands of 
poor and crippled children from 4 to 16 years of age 
from 167 Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours. A Guinea 
pays for a fortnight. Gifts urgently needed.—JOHN 
KiRK Hovse, 32 John Street, W.C. 1. 








16, 000 EAST END CHILDREN will have a 

long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer, COST 2s. EACH. WILL YOU 
HELP TO GIVE 12 HOURS’ HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum homes of East 
London’s Endless Environs? Please respond liberaily 
to THE SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E, 1. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAI 
COLLEGES 





OME CIVIL, INDIAN CEVIL, CONSULAR, F.0O, 
Preparation by Staff of over 30 Tutors. 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Padd. 3352. 


SHORT COURSE BEGINS JUNE 27th. 





EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
‘ DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14, Chairman : 
E. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A, Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Fdveation 


WROEBEL 

FOR 

SCHOOL, 
$.W. 15 





apply to the SECRETARY, 
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SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES.—Cont. 





to Or TAXES EXAMINATION 

SPECIAL PREPARATION CAN NOW BE 
OBTAINED AT DAVIES’S, 5 SUSSEX PLACE, W.2. 
PADD. 3352. 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury 
0; 





Road, London, N.W.6. Recognized by the 
ard of Education and University of London. Pre- 


ration for London Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge | 


teachers’ Certificate, Teachers’ Certificate and Diploma 
of the National Froebel Union. Students eligible for 
Board of Education Grants. 
Yor further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal. : 
Miss KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON, M.A. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J,& J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 6053. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ERESFORD HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (recog. by 


B.o.E.). Girls 7-18. Entire charge. Preparation 
for examinations and University —Apply PRINCIPALS. 

















a”) Oe eee HIGH SCHOOL, 
Norwich Avenue, Bournemouth. 


THREE BOARDERS’ ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £50, £40 and £30 respectively, will be awarded 
on the results of an examination to take place in June for 
admission to School in September. Candidates should be 
over 12 and under 15 on July Ist.—For particulars apply 
to the HEAD-MIstTREss. Last date for recciving entries 
June 15th. 


} R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY.— Moderate 
inclusive fee. Individual attention. Head-Mistress, 
Miss KE. ©. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 








enn COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, HUYTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of School Committee : 
THE RIGHT HON, LORD COZENS-HARDY, D.L. 
Chairman of Council and Hon. Chaplain : 
THE VEN. ARCHDEACON Howson, M.A. 

Head-Mistress: Miss G. ANTHONY, B.A.Lond.(Hons.). 

In healthy surroundings with 22 acres of grounds. 
Including the new block being opened by the Earl of 
Derby in July, the school premises comprise 16 large, 
well-equipped Classrooms, Chapel, new Assembly Hall, 
Library, Gymnasium, Chemical and Biological Labora- 
tories, Domestic Science Kitchen, Studio, Crafts Room, 
range of Music Rooms and Detached Sanatorium, The 
aim of the school is to give a sound education on modern 
lines for professional, public or home life ; to arouse wide 
interests and a strong sense of corporate and individual 
responsibility. Two leaving Scholarships for the Univer- 
sities. The school is entirely independent and receives no 
grants. For Prospectus and photographs, apply to the 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE: SECRETARY, 





RIOR’S FIELD, GODALMING. 
A boarding school for about 80 girls, standing high 
in beautiful grounds. The premises were built for the 
purpose and include a Library, Gymnasium, Studio, 
Classrooms, besides three sitting-rooms for the use of the 
girls, most of whom have single bedrooms. The school is 
recognized by the Board of Education, and aims at giving 
a wide general education; when old enough girls are 
prepared for the Universities or can specialize in any 
branch of study, including domestic science, Particular 
attention is paid to modern languages, 
For terms, particulars of scholarships, &c., please apply 
to the— 
Head-Mistress, Miss BuRTON-BRowN, M.A. 





“gape. mem School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
b and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTREss. 





at BRANDON’S, BRISTOL. 
~ (Founded 1831.) 


Public School for the Daughters of Clergy and Laity. 

Hon. Secretary : The Rev. C. 8, L. ALFoRD, M.A.Cantab, 

Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A, (Oxon.). 
FEES. 

Non-Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy or Laity) 
£120 per annum. 

Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy only), £70 £73 
per annum. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP £35 p.a. offered for 
competition July 5th and 6th. (Daughters of Clergy 
over 9 and under 15 July Ist). Papers according to age. 
Particulars on application. 








CO-EDUCATION 


HE New School (founded 1925), 94-98 Leigham Court 

Road, Streatham 4ill, S.W.16. Day School 

(with Hostel) for boys and girls on the methods of Rudolf 
Steincr.—-For prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
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| TRAVEL TO INDIA BY 


ELLERMAN’S CITY AND HALL LINES. |; 
| 
| 


ONE CLASS CABIN 
STEAMERS. | 


COOL—COMFORTABLE—INEXPENSIVE. 
£37 BOMBAY, 
| £42 CALCUTTA. 


All passengers have unrestricted use of 
SPACIOUS PUBLIC APARTMENTS, 
PROMENADE AND SPORTS DECKS. 

All outside cabins; Playroom for Children. 
All accommodation above main deck. 


First-Class Cuisine and Service. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 
AND SAILINGS, 


LONDON: 

104-6, Leadenhall St., E.C.3. Tele. Ave. 9340 
LIVERPOOL: 

Tower Building. 
GLASGOW : 

75, Bothwell Street. 


Tele. Cen. 3840 





Tele. Cen. 9222 | 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AMBRIDGE.—THE PERSE SCHOOL, founded 

/ A.D, 1615.. Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, M.A. 
Boarding and Day School for Boys, offering unique 
advantages through its close proximity to the University. 
Very well known tor successful work in Classies, Modern 
Languages and Science. O.T.C. and Scouts. Special 
attention given to Physical Training. Schoo} House in 
grounds of four acres. Full arrangements made for 
Schoo! holidays if parents abroad. Preparatory Depart- 
ment for Junior Boys. Playing Fields 18 acres. Two 
Boarding Scholarships of £50 offered this year—Apply 
HeAD-MASTER. 

















URODONAL —the definite remedy 
for Rheumatism, discovered by the 
celebrated French Chemist, J. L. 
Chatelain, is a harmless efhcient 
composition which entirely dissolves 
uric acid, and therefore removes the 
cause of all rheumatic troubles. it 
is prepared in the form of a granular 
effervescent salt, and acts in a gentle, 
persistent manner, and may be taken 
regularly without causing the least 
injury to the system. 


URODONA 


3/- 5/- & 12/. 
a bottle. 


Obiainable ait all Chemists and 
from the Sole Agents 


SPENCER & CO., 


Z0 QUEEN STREET, HAMMERSMITH, W.6 





OLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol, 
C 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees, Leaving ta , 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-Masto 





D* SCHMIDT’S BOARDING SCHOOL 

above ST. GALL (Switzerland), 
Preparation for Universities, Technical Hioh ¢ 
Academy of Commerce, Modern tang 

Courses under GOVERNMENT | AUSPICES jut” 

Governinental certificate of graduation, the 
HOLIDAY COURSES. 

Summer and winter sports. 2,500 feet 

Moderate fees. Prospectus. 


FOR Boys, 





above Sea, 





eo HEIGHTS, FARNHAM, SURREY 


Scholarship Examinations held in May, 
scholarships of seventy-five guineas and two of fifty 
guineas per annum open to boys and girls between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years. For particulars apply t 
the HEAD-MASTER. - 





Mien 

Nos SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded } 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874, Re 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-Mastg 








EBRIGHT SCHOOL, WOLVERLEY, near Kip. 
b DERMINSTER.—The Governors are able to Offer 
a first rate education for £70 p.a., owing to endowment 
Additional buildings at a cost of £45,000 opened in 193], 
University Exhibitions of £100 p.a. offered annually, — 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 





JELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOME A further 

New Wing is to be opened in September, giving 
additional accommodation. Prospectus and full parti. 
culars, BURSAR, Wellington School, Somerset. Last day 
for Entrance Scholarships, June 11th. 














a SCHOOL.—An — examination — fo 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions will by 
held on July 12th and 13th. Particulars from the Hrap. 
MASTER, Willaston School, Nantwich. 








BOOKS, &c. 





VERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The East 

4 End Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures 

of East End life. Send your name and address, and 

we will send you a copy of this month’s issue— 

SUPERINTENDENT. EAST END MISSION, Stepney Cen- 
tral Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


I EAKN to write Articles and Stories ; make spare 
4 hours profitable ; booklet free.--REGENT INstitutg 
(Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 














ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptlyexecuted, 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd. Westcliff-on-Sea 





N SS. quickly, neatly and accurately typed from 4. per 
rt 1,000. Called for and delivered in London area— 
L. KENYON, Baron's Cottage, Reigate. 





ONALD MASSEY. Literary Agent.—Good Stories, 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 





YONG-POEMS Wanted. Songs and musical composi- 
rN tions also considered for publication. Known and 
unknown writers invited send MSS.—PE£TER DEREK, 
Lrp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W., 





HE TEMPLE Bak PUBLISHING Co. LTD., specializes 

in introducing the work of new writers. Noveb, 

Belles Lettres, Poetry, Plays and MSS. on special 

subjects, book length only, promptly considered, 

Generous terms for suitable work. Address M8%, 
30 St. Martin’s Court, W.C, 2. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
SILVER and SOVEREIGNS, Banknotes _ per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY and CO., 7a, New 
Bond Street, London, W. 1. 








FOR SALE 


NATIVE Sponges.—Write “ Spong,’’ Bimini, Bahamas 








ARAVAN.—Motor trailer for sale £60 or for hire-- 

y June 2 guineas, July 2} guineas, August 3 guineas. 
Fully equipped tor two. Standing Kettle Tea Rooms, 
Picket Post, Ringwood.—Apply, REcToR, West Wick 
ham, Kent. 








TO LET, &e. 





N. Wales, Glyn Valley. Fur. bnglw., 3 bd. rms.— Box AS 





h ge es —Charming small House to Let furnished 
July-Oct. Absolutely quiet. Near river and parks 














Small rent to good tenant.—1 Park Terrace, O xiord, 
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TO LET, &c. 


I July “LL July 29th. —Well-furnished House, Wiltshire 


continued 





pns. Garden, 3 bed. (4 beds), bath (h. & c.)— Box 504. 





0 LET.—August, little country house; illustrated 
described article in Contry Life: unspoilt country, 
Jond. 25 miles, st ation 4. Lovely view, garden loggia, 
swimming pool. Garage 2 cars, 4 or 5 bedrms. h.& c. 
path. £6 6s. week, 


te. 


Gardener.—H. W. Box A506. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





Fa ee 
ARGE Spring chickens 6/6 pr., 
free, no tax.-—Harris, Rock House, 


boil. fowl 56 pr., tr’d. 
tosscarbery, Cork 








MISCELLANEOUS 





——— 
REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
Tobacco. “* BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 68. 3d. per 

100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 

Remit to manutacturers, J.J. FREEMAN & Co., LTp., 90 

Piceadilly, W.1. ‘ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 

the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 

Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 

1%. 6d. per 4-lb, tin, post extra. 








ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. ‘Tweed patterns free on re- 


quest.—_MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1, 





AVI you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. Discounts :—-2$°% for 6 insertions; 5°, for 13; 
7% for 26; and 10% for 52. 








CONTINENTAL RESORTS 





phe ate castle in Austrian mountains. Paying 
guests taken June, July, August, September. 
Trout fishing included in terms. Tennis court. Car. 
Terms from £3 &s. 

Apply Miss I. Du Cave, Burg Finstergritn, Raming- 
stein, Land Salzburg, ‘Austria. 





OPPARD - ON - THE - RHINE, — Humperdinck - 
Schlosschen (house of late composer). Paying guests 














invited. Garden, All mod. con. English refs. Terms mod. 


THIS year a 





PERFECT SHIP—the 


RANDOR 
PERFECT TA R’ 


CUISINE 

& SERVICE 

THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 
O other Liner afloat can offer 


you such charm and_ comfort. 
Glerious Games Decks, beautiful Public 
Rooms, silent Card Room, delightful 
Ballroom, Verandah Café, exquisite 
Louis XIV Restaurant, Open Air 
Tiled Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, 
silent Sun-Decks away from Games. 
Every Stateroom a  Cabin-de-Luxe. 
NORWEGIAN CRUISES 
JUNE 25 13DAYS FROM 20GNS. 
To the Norwegian Fjords, Bergen, 
Oslo and Copenhagen. 

JULY 9 20 DAYS FROM 30 GNS. 
To Iceland, Spitzbergen, North Cape 
and the Norwegian Fjords. 
JULY 30 13DAYS FROM 20GNS. 
To the Norwegian Fjords and Bergen. 
Write for ail-the-ycar ¢ 








yuising Brechure 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
(Whitehall 2266). Liverpool: 10, Water 
Street, and Principal Tourist Agents. 










Cvs—132 








Ladies and gentle- 
Indoor (West-End). 
Unique 


NUN BATHING.—German lines. 
Ss men. Artificial ultra violet. 


Ciub-like centre. Physical exercises, games. 


Sunday discussion teas (Health, Sex, Psychology). Also 
beautiful country Sun Park outskirts of London.—- 
Write, Lapy SEc., Spectator, 99 Gower 


Box A505, the 


Street, London, W.C. 1 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





HOUSE HOTEL.— Firste 
licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
A.D. 1759. 


ATH. 
class 
Large Garage. 


ROYAL YORK 
residential. Fully 
Historical associations from 





I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c, water, 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
Did. iuide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—-Melville 





“4Crescent. Tgms.: “Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. ‘Tel.207501, 
VASTBOURNE.-ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
“4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 


lunglish chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. *Phone 311. 





LANDUDNO.— THE CRAIG-Y-DON (Temperance)., 
Promenade. Ideal centre for Touring “ Snow- 
donia.” Aceom. 200. Lift, lounge, writing, recreation 


rooms. ‘Tariff, PROPRIETRESS. ‘Yel. 6489. 


V ATLOCK.— 
a Hydro. 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. 


per day. Illus. Prospectus free. 


—_— YOURSELVES in 





SMEDLEY’S—-Gt. Britain's ‘ireatest 
For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
Inclusive terms from 13s. 
‘Two Resident Physicians. 





English Country. 
Asx for ei List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
ITELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S RE r RESHMENT HOUSE ASSOU LATION, 
Lrp. 
PrP. R. a ST. GEORGE'S House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 


LTD., 





¥ “DE V ON. HEYBROOK BAY, nr. Plymouth.— 
S: Lovely spot, off beaten track; sea of Mediterranean 
biue, glorious cliff walks, fine views of sea, Sound, Eddy- 
stone and ocean liners. Sun lounge. Sea and sun bathing, 
Tennis, golf. Best food and cooking. Terms 5 to 4 gns, 
Leaflet from THE GUEST HOUSE. 





TINEIGNMOUTH §$ (near). HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton 
y Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Turkish and electric baths in house, 
ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
wnich is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 


Court, billards. 








» S.W.1. Room and Break- 


THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
\ St. George’s Square : 
With dinner 6s. 6d., 0 


fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


yue TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels 
of Great Britain and Ireland from the Spectator’s Recommended List. 





or private hotels—in any part 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
- Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE. 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire).-AVIEMOR bh. 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
—PULTENREY. 
= ‘ROY AL YORK HOUSE, 
SI 
BELFAST. GRAND ¢ "ENTRAL. 






BEXHILL- ON-SEA. — ANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA —BERESFORD. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RKRNEMOU oe Ly DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLA —ALLAN Ww ATE 3 Pas SPA, 
BRIGHTON.- KINGS, 
-~ROYAL ALBION. 
—ROY AL CRESC ENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingde ‘an).—TU DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—-DOUGLAS HO TE L. 
BUNDORAN (() ‘o, Donegal). —GRE cr! it THERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Perths.),-DRE ADNOL CET: 
—_ JACK. 
CAMBRIDGE.— BULL. 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry ).—GOLF, 
CHELTENHAM.— LILLEY BROOK. 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
RHOS ABBEY. 


CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 

CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 

CROWBOROUGH.-—- BEACON 

CROYDON (Surrey).—-SHIRL K Y PARK. 

DORCHESTER. KING'S ARMS 

DORKING. 

ars wicH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
3ATHS 

DUMFRIES 

EDZELL (I orfarshire 7 —PANMUR EB. 


ELIE (Fife)—MARINE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).- 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 
FALMOUTH.—FALMOU TH. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross- shire).—GATLRLOCH. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).— FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.— PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN, 
HARLECH (Wales).—Sf. DAVID’s, 


ANGLER’S 





HARROGATE.— CAIRN. 

HASTINGS.—QU EEN’S. 

HORN’S CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN, 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 

ILKLEY. 


—-WE LLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 
KENMORE (Perths. y—TAYMOUTH © 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—STAR. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). - 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT, 
LIPHOOK (Hants.)—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—-ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS. 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL, 





ASTLE. 
LAKE 


















POST US YOUR SNAPS 


‘FOR BETTER RESULTS” 


RETURNED TO-MORROW 
lowest prices — Finest quality 


utace HEATON LT 


NEW BOND ST. LONDON. Wi 











LOCH AWE Crgh shire).—-LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.— DE VERE, Kensington, Ww. 
HYDE PARK (Knightsbridge). 


IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 

KENILWORTH, Gt, Russell St., W.C. 1. 
~-KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C.1. 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 


LYME REGIS. 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 


THE BA 


MIDHURST.--SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.-- —-BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire). a. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARIN 
NEWC ASTLE (Co. Down). SLIEVE DON. ARD, 
-— HEADLAND. 

IXANDRA. 

; hg ESTERN. 





10 
P NGNTON PALACE, 
REDCLIFFE. 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GRAND. 


—STATIC 
PAIGNTON. 


PERTH.—KOYAL GEORGE, 
STATION. 
PITLOCHRY. —ATHOLL PALACE. 


PRINCETOWN (near).—TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— BAY, 
RIPON.-—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).— GT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SEAVIEW (1f.0.W.).—PIER 

SHALDON (S. Devon).— DU NMORE. 

SHAP (Westmorland). — AP WELLS. 


SIDMOUTH.— BELMON 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINC i ‘OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.— GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.— GLEN DARAGH. 

—(nr.) HUNTLY, BIsHOPsTEIGNTON 
bee pe (Somerset ).—TEMPLECOMBE 

HOU 


TENBY tre mbrokeshire ).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 
OSBORNE, 
—ROSETOR. 
—VIC — AND ALBERT, 


TROON. MARIN 

TURNBERRY. 1 RNBERRY 
WARWICK. LORD LEYCESTER. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 


WINSFORD (Somerset).—ROVAL OAK. 





WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE, 


4 









































BOAS. 

Eneas Sweetland Dallas by JOHN DRINKWATER. 
Whyte-Melville by THE HON. SIR JOHN FORTESCUE. 
Science in the ‘Sixties by SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


THE LOYAL CLANS 
By A. CUNNINGHAM 
Royal 8vo. 30s. net. 


An attempt, based upon a detailed study of the social 
institutions and political ideas of the Highland clans in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, to explain the historical 
causes which made the Highlands Jacobite. Miss Cunning- 


With a frontispiece. 


ham’s thesis is that the struggle between feudal and a eee ae eC ee a ee 

patriarchal institutions had the effect of bringing the clans on re Bitinen 1921-1922 Deetdies: SE cont ra settled 
to the side of the monarchy in its struggle with the nobility. Gutsict of Poskiwar. S4 Birefore powenn a Seihand lf 
knowledge of the racial characteristics, customs, and religion J 
of the tribesmen, together with an intimate knowledge of the ‘ 
LANCELOT ANDREWES: TWO topography of certain districts. ‘By special permission of 
the India Office, Captain Davies has been allowed access iF 
SERMONS OF THE to — — ve! ~~ the Political Department Us 

ther t thorities. 

RESURRECTION and other conhdential au I, ft 
Pott Ovo. 11. 3d: Cémbctdge Plats Peau. dik 
‘The text followed is that of the first folio of 1629, its very i 
few misprints being corrected—mostly on the evidence of 3 
later folios. GREEK BYWAYS a3 
By T. R. GLOVER WI 
€ 
> 
ST JOHN OF THE CROSS Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. | ‘ 
By E. ALLISON PEERS Those things which really A era to ~ —— up iE 
2 : ‘ of Greek society, and which really mattered in the life of L 
The Rede Lecture for 1932. Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d. net. the Greek, are often omitted from the narrative histories nt 
A brief and suggestive treatment of the life and work of for lack of space. In this book Dr Glover deals with such 4 


St John of the Cross in relation to the world of to-day. 





Stanley Morison’s: I can but repeat that, however important 
this or that portion of it may be for this or that kind of 
specialist, it is a book for examination by readers in 
general.”"—T. Earte Wetsy in The Week-end Review. 


PROBLEM OF THE NORTH- 
WEST FRONTIER, 1890-1908, 
With a Survey of Policy Since 1849 
By CAPTAIN C. COLLIN DAVIES 

Demy 8vo. With 3 maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


aspects of Greek life. 


CHEAP EDITIONS 
Demy 8vo. 5s. net each. 


SIR A. S. EDDINGTON 


THE NATURE OF THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD 


** A book which everyone interested in the modern developments 
2o0f science should procure and study.”—The Times. 


A. N. WHITEHEAD 


SCIENCE AND THE 
MODERN WORLD 


** One of those books that marks an epoch.’’—Jut1an Hux ey 
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BOOKS iti = 
THE THE 3 
Six EIGHTEEN-SIXTIES ENGLISH NEWSPAPER ; 
Edited by JOHN DRINKWATER Some account of the Physical Development of Journals 4\t 
ri i , 22 anc > / 3 
Us Demy 8v0. With 4 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. plinwed in London between 1622 and the Present Day. Ri ‘ 
ite TAN ; ‘ 
4 — series of essays by Fellows of the Royal Society of By STANLEY MORISON b 
iterature forms a companion volume to The Eighteen- Folio, Wak alsies one Seay Pee Re tne a\\k 
Seventies and The Eighteen-Eighties. Mr Graves's essay " renee eer teeny See eee 3 P 4 
Up as illustrated by four reproductions from Punch. “In this magnificently produced volume Mr Morison u 
io Sir Henry Taylor by LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE accomplishes a great feat. There has been nothing written 4 
ils ? a oi ae 7 in anything like the same detail and from the same con- Pilly 
1 Arthur Hugh Clough by HUMBERT WOLFE. sicias cain “eb Geer a lee 4 
\ The Early Novels of Wilkie Collins by WALTER DE ee iif 
A LA MARE. “This erudite and most admirably produced beok has s 
Exit Planché—Enater Gilbert by HARLEY many claims on the gratitude of journalists, of newspaper y | 
GRANVILLE-BARKER. genie “ students of x development pl cites = 4\\k 
. yee we of social historians. ... No review can adequately describe S 
if Ponch ns the eres 4 6 accion a book so full and variously interesting as this of Mr 
Et hs Historians in the ‘Sixties by F. s. ; 
3 
; 
; 
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